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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York — Paris — 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 723 West 177th St., New York 
Corner Fort Washington Ave. 
Telephone: Wadsworth 8394 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE MICHELSON 


Member of woot Lt the Tenibiin of es Art, 
afte: ourn in Europe 
Resouces tee hy ce Cuasens 
IN 
Address: San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Viotinist—Conpuctor—TBACHER 
Member of American ing cckacher Available 
for Concerts. que uctor scher Foundation 

mphony Orches' 
1769 Eastburn ~ Tel. Voundation 7068, N. Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


InstTRUCTION SoLo VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS co td 
o armeny. terpoint 


Pupil. “% 
— SCHOENBERG 


the Some Academy 1925-27 
11 West oth 8t., N. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON " 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
ee — Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
man 
ogee ae of “Song. Secrets, ” “The Importance of 
Vocal Dia 
James Hun a ents “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
golden.” 
a teenies FOR_ RADIO -_ oy 


Teacher of Man ponent, 
245 West 75th St., Nv Yy Paki gar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 oe N. ¥ 

ae Elwood Avenue, oe = 
2634 Humboldt 1429 


Telenh 
i P 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Grodien, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MRS. YVALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 
5 Authorized Teacher of the 
METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Paris Diploma 
39 W. 70th Street French Language and Pronunciation 
Tel. : Endicott 5407 


French Diction for Singers 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 


Personal Address: 125 East 62nd Street, N. Y. 
_ Telephone: Regent 1 
Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, New York 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFOR 


A 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 


Teache? of noted artists 
Agtority on Voice PLacinG 
= By RA AND CONCERTS 

Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 "West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 


CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th iret, New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN wW. NV. NICHOLS, Ts Tenor 


Vasure Cones F heey ie, %. Y. 
College of St. cept N.Y. 


Trinity Chore Ne Newburgh, N. Y. 
476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Stupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directers: 

Jessiz B. Gisszs and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 








NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, ig 
William is er, F.A.G. 0. 
RECITA SICALES CONC! is 
accion » Weler Piano, Organ, 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n Sincinc at Her 
SIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 
105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Teleph S bh 3307 


Studio: 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 
BASSI 





Formerly Soprano with Montreal Opera Company 
Voice placing, method Bel Canto 
at ears experience, Milano, Ital 
GRAND OPE AND CONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
' Terms reasonable 
Studio: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 me 56th St., 
New Yor Circle 212i 
For a limited time voice trial ym of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Ruiesserc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Liepzi N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 310 West 102nd St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St. 


Tel. Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Supeiegiet in Sight Singing 
Gresmarty Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., N. Y Caledonia 6781 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CARL FIQUE 
IANO ? 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, Gioree- 
— Opera House Bldg.) Y., 
Wednesdays and — 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Voca Coacu—AccomPanist—-ORrGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Teleph Susqueh 3135 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Teachers’ Piano Class Conference 
January 14th to 25th 

65 West 56th St., N. Y. 





Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadwa 
New York. hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, Style 
and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


3 : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 
235 East 62nd Street, New York 
T 4 ph Rhi .] A 7900 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
aster of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTO*™, Assistant 
61 Gramercy Park—North s New York 
‘Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., 2 44, New York 
Phone Academy 
ph Mondays 
aan, Conn., Wednesdays 


In Summit 
Stamford and New 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 








Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC | cievin istrrure oF music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season AST 85th Incorporated 1878 
Under the Sehewaie of the phasis 7 — York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


All Savtkes WF aaals dis eka? Geiieaten, Diplomas and” Dearee CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Announcing the Engagement of 
K A R L J O RN o Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
F ly leading t f the Met litan Opera Co. ss 
Catalogue on depletion.” diets Baek. ee eat “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 




















Ohe Clleheland Justitute of ()usic 
Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees Cincinnati Conservatory « o Slusic 


OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC oie INCORPORATED 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers ounded 1867 
Free competitive scholarships in every major subject AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Private lessons in all branches of music Faculty of nationally known artists Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director Cleveland, Ohio Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
” Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


1892 1928 BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St. 
ITHACA ‘ ESTABLISHED 1857 Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio J 
Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 


a ey AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Now in Session 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


——s P E A B O D Y Ructnent Penile it te Catalogue Mailed Free 


» § John J. Hattstaedt, President 
GRAN BERR gps Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
, irector 


H 
PIANO SCHOOL | BALTIMORE, MD. Kimpatt Hatt, Curcaco, Ix. 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING | The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. in che Country Circulars Mailed 


Se es re See ||| == COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
| Bing Rielle Ins titute Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
OBERLIN | - rm Leadi ding Ss iy 3 Bachelor of Bape - * “ 
| i 0 
Geinevhatny tt thede of Musical Art is ee Seats, DODUTLER, Sonesene Cekescies, semeanils tion rates 
All courses lead to degree ae | FRANCIS FRANK 


Limited enrollment Dormitories } Directors 
"Complete teaching and practice equipment PAUL A. JACKSON 


PH. Sie, Dictter, “Oberlin, Ohio | | Address Secreuey, Bingtemun lasttoe ot Music. | PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 


~ JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC A 1 ae om 
ge GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony 1, according to the Ward 
< CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING — 
Address The Secretary, CatnepraL 1334 Violin, rR, yey eee 
ma 


mus” FACULTY OF ae Pottsville, Pa. LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC [a7 vcur wapcHEs| === 


2827 Euclid Avenue 








































































































Personal Tuition 


ae? Rg Rue de Courcelles 
Secretary Above Address 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 

















ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART FRANK DAMROSCH,Dean—A school for serious 





tudents. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
OF THE SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT All talented advanced 
violin studonts will come under the personal observation 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC ““ ““"“prot. LeoroLp AUER 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC = ana 
oenraWASSILT LEPS, Director La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminst 3 i a a ° Composer-Pianist Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing In 
sctninstor St, Grovidencs, R. I Telephone: Gaspee 0997 voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 4 


Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Piano and Coaching of Singers Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


| EEF SO N CONSERVATORY MR. PASQUALE AMATO 
OF MUSIC , Head of Vocal Department 
1524 CHESTNUT STREET MR. ISRAEL SIEKIERKA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Head of Violin Department 


Julius Leefson, Director For Information Apply to Secretary 

































































57: bF29 


R TOMARS 


0 voice SPECIALIST 
§ corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 


E GUARANTEE 


January 






STUDIOS 
Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 
appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 





: MARGOLIS «ti 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocs' music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Plaza 6800 








M 851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1 

® 2 KYZER instsact 

I E Instruction 

E Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 





Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 


MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 


London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


ARTURO DE FILIPP 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorlo 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Director Grand Opera Society of N. Y. 
Van Dyok Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus 1474 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 














Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 0116 


‘Telephone { Cath. 1560 





COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl, Hochschule fiir Musik 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally recognized as & Voice Builder, 
— and Coach.’ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of — 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cineinnati, Obie. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
Miss MacConache is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
: Atsert W. Meurer, 113 W. 57th St., New York 








Voice 











WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


EACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 


Resid 





oSHAFFNER 


aoe es And 


; 319 West 95th St., N.Y. Phone; 10021 River 





Ine. 
H SOPRANO = 


: LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
des De Kalb Ave., Bronx. Tel.: 2811 Estabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 





"mad@ 








“ Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


ELLIS 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 








ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


nome M OWE ac, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 





BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ra: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
N. ¥. Tel. Circle 1617 





Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Musical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
r SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th &., New York City 
Penn. 4897 








TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





cones 


ACCOM- 
PANIST 





UAPrr=<¢ 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
orum 
Professional Training, 
inging and Drama 
106-08 West 59th Street 
ew York City 
Tel. Circle 7816 














BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, we West 112th St., N. Y. C. 
: Cathedral 7570 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM |: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


BARONESS OLGA VON TURK ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
12th Floor, Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 





























MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
Address: 144 €. 160th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 











ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER O1 OF ' a 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oraterie 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New Yo 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Music, Rochester, 








RChAn> 


City 





New York 





Eastman ScHoow oF N. Y. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist Pg ne Director, Brick "ae fa Temple 
Beth- ‘nion inary, 


om ee cee te 
‘ BUTLER =: 


Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


—. jag = N. Y. 
Arey, Broskiyn, 
“Miss snanee A. a of the West with a tone which 
vigorous, not to say thundering.”—N. Y. World. 


DE GREGORIO 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Strupio: 171 Wesr 7ist Street 
TENOR New York Phone: 0138 Endicott 


ANNA BEESE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
326A W. 77th St., N. Y. C. Lag + me 4385 
599 W. 190th St., N.Y.C. Wash. Hgts. 3004 


tim CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 








= 














ONZPws| =F 





Studios 





Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel 
en West 73d Street, 
New York City 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC CHICAGO 








& LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made for 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 








Harmony, “Bar Train- 
ing, Coaching for 
Examinations 
Special Theory 
Courses for Singers 
Tel. Monument 7331 

New York City 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


1046 Westmoor Road 
bene Til. 





mZMA— 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 Claremont Ave., 











PUOIA 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 


Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endico 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 








Pmcge>e 








Management: Harrlet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 
ARCHIBALD Concert 
SESSIONS ‘Se"" 
—Coach 
616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 


Circle 5833 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


hone: 














specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Fine Arts mm Chicago 





JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 
Ch: 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


OICE BUILDING 
REPERTOME COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, tll. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 














Toronto 
4} Conservatory 
BARITONE of Music 


TORONTO, CANADA 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

4 VOICE BUILDER 
E Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin Piano 





Studios: 








VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply te President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienzer 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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254 Tue HIGHEST ADVANCE MENT Sister 
fe MUSICAL STUDIES 


1806 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


(College Division. 
Preparatory Division) 


Music courses offered 
in all instruments, from 
elementary stege to high- 
est artistic perfection. 


Exceptional opportu- 
nities for pupils prepar- 
ing for Professional and 
for Conce*t career. 


A CITY CONSER- 
VATORY DIPLO- 
MA OPENS THE 
DOOR OF 1,000 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 
In connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 


RALPH ANGELL 


CCOMPANIST 
125 22d eeseet, Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO ee ~~" 
Address: , Hotel Enotes. 
Tel 


F ailedele Southwick 


, ~ & 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


™ SCHNEIDER-STAACK 


R CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
I AUTHORIZED LESCHETITZKY EXPONENT 
E 509 Steinway Hall, New York City 

iss Me srrison St., Teaneck, N. J. Tel. 


: . TIKIJIAN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
ADVANCED eo ‘8 AND eeonnmns 
98 Riverside Drive, N Tel. Endicott 





L. t. 











Englewood 4172 





4685 





: ROCKEFELLER 


pannet Studio: 20 West 15th St., N. Y. 
Watkins 3905 


MUSICAL 
BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


| DRAMATIC TENOR 
| Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


Proressor OF FRENCH 





| tion des Professeurs de Francais 6, Sta. J. New York City 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
Leopold Ax Auer and Lucien 





Methods :—| 
618 West 142nd Street, 


CBENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi and Masha Kave- 
lin. CHRISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, ove 
sistant Teacher. Studio: a 

Hall, New York. 


BENDITZKY 


3446 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emilio Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Halil 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


"BARRON 


Management: Walter 
5 Columbus Circle 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 

instruction- 

That- Builds 


DAISY 


ELGIN 


SOPKANO 


Management : 
R. E. JoHNstTon, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


LE oon 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


pet 
‘at 7543 








ZOmr|) MAXOS | 











Anderson 
New York 




















CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsyivania 








PROF. A. H. TROUK 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Pupil of: 
Teacher of the 


JOACHIM —DONT—MASSART 
Noted Violinists GISELLA NEU 


STUDIOS: 
606 Steinway Hall, New York City 
1845 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The only teacher in America possessing 
a diploma from Pror. Dont. 
and MAX ROSTHAL 





Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especially in French 


Studios: 
149 WEST 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 


Summer Studio: 
BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 





Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine. 
113 West 57th 8t. 
New York City 


FRANCES MANN 


PIANIST 


618 Steinway Hall 


317 West 107th St. f scwaio 


Institute of Musical Art 
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ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 


positions 


Canada), all certified to be exactly as the ters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they 
parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 
What 


ere are over 2500 com- 
in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
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‘§ ROUSE 


N Accompanist and Instructor. Piano and Harmony 
com! . 
8103 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel.: 2828 Radcliffe 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 
Address: 1515 Grand Concourse, New York 
Telephone: 2407 Davenport 


January 3, 1929 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 


EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 

















THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











WI | G & bal oO ay 4 Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Offices Winth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 














THE BAUER PIANO of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and 2 
It is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. A. Established 1857 














The only substantiai im- 
Provements in  piano-tone 
Production made in _ forty 
years are the result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprightse—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Weareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 
New York 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 
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CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 

















MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS ... 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 











132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 
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MUSICALQURIER 


Fiftieth Annual Convention of the 
Musie Teachers’ National Association 


Noted Music Pedagogues Deliver Speeches at Three Day Meeting in Cleveland—Audiences 
Large and Enthusiastic—William Arms Fisher Again Elected President—Annual 
Banquet a Gala Event—Convention Voted Brilliantly Successful 


CLEVELAND, Oxuto.—The fiftieth convention of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which was founded in 1876, 
took place in Cleveland from December 27-29 at the Hotel 
Cleveland, and attracted pedagogues, lecturers, performers 
and students from all parts of the country to its interesting 
Sessions, which were open to the public. 

Cleveland’s own quota was sadly diminished by the epi- 
demic of influenza which has crippled all business houses and 
industries of the city, but those who were present made up 
with their energy and enthusiasm for the others who were 
unfortunately unable to appear. 

Sessions were held under the supervision of William 
Arms Fisher of Boston, president; Earl V. Moore, of the 
University School of Music at Ann Arbor, vice-president ; 
Donald M. Swarthout, of the University of Kansas, secre- 
tary; Waldo S. Pratt of Harvard, who was unfortunately 
unable to be present but who sent his greetings by telegram; 
Oscar W. Demmler of Ben Avon, Pa., assistant treasurer, 
and Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin College, editor. 

The executive committee of the M. T. N. A. includes 
Mrs. Crosby Adams of Montreal, N. C.; H. L. Butler, of 
Syracuse University; D. A. Clippinger, of Chicago; Howard 
Hanson, Rochester; Leon R. Maxwell, of New Orleans; 
William McPhaill, of Minneapolis; David Stanley Smith of 
Yale and E. H. Wilcox of Iowa University. 

Cleveland’s local committee for the convention was headed 
by Russell V. Morgan of sg of Education and in- 
cluded: Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra; Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music; Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, 
president of the State Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
John Homer Kapp, president of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club; Lucretia Jones, president of the Women Music Teach- 
ers’ Club; James H. Rogers, music critic of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and well known composer; Arthur Shepherd, 
music critic of the Cleveland Press and distinguished com- 
poser; also Albert Reimenschneider of the Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory of Music at Berea; Wilson G. Smith, critic- 
emeritus of the Cleveland Press; George J. Heckman of 
the Musicians’ Club; Alfred A. Arthur, Cleveland School of 
Music ; Carleton Bullis, of the American Guild of Organists ; 
Harry Valentine of the Lyon & Healy Co.; Harold W. 
Hannah and L. Underwood of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

TuurspAY, DecEMBER 27 

The convention began Thursday morning with an introduc- 
tory session at 9:30 with Edward Dickinson, of New York 
City, making reminiscent remarks about music in America 
fifty years ago and its significance in the light of the 
present. 

This was followed by a session devoted to the voice and 
its.training. D. A. Clippinger of Chicago gave an interesting 
paper on changing methods of vocal training in this country, 
beginning with the wave of interest in the mechanical side 
of yoice production fostered by the scientific wave that swept 
the country early in the nineteenth century. Much later, 
Garcia invented the laryngoscope, and teachers went to ex- 
tremes in what they were pleased to call “scientific voice 
training.” Mr. Clippinger recounted amusing experiences 
with teachers in those days. 

“Today,” he said, “there is not always complete unanimity 
of feeling about the voice and its proper training, but at 
least the lines are converging. The failures made during the 
last quarter century have forced many to see that perhaps 
after all the mind of the student is more important than his 
throat,” said Mr. Clippinger, “and that it is his mind that is 
musical or unmusical. The first step in mastering any sub- 
ject is to learn to think rightly about it.” 

William Treat Upton of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, gave an illuminating paper on Changing Types of 
Song, 1876-1926. He traced the development of the Amer- 
ican art song from the simple melodies of Stephen Foster 
up through the more pretentious music of Alfred H. Pease, 
Samuel P. Warren and others to the work of present day 
composers. 

“The modern song can no longer be regarded as merely 
text plus music or music plus text,” said Mr. Upton. “It is 
rather text multiplied by music, the two elements so react- 
ing upon each other that they become indissolubly merged 
into one another. 

“We seem to be on the verge of producing a new art 
form,” he continued, “in which the vocal line as such ceases 
to exist and becomes merely an equal partner in evoking a 
mood or interpreting a thought. My own feeling in the 
matter is that much modernistic song writing has little to do 
with song as such, and might better be called by a different 
name—perhaps ‘tone poems ‘for voice and piano’. ” 

Florence Wollam Kelley, Cleveland soprano, illustrated 
Mr. Upton’s speech with representative American songs, 
selected by him: I Wore Your Rose Yesterday by J. K. 
Paine (1879); G. W. Chadwick’s Allah (1887); Into a 

Ship, Dreaming by Bainbridge Crist (1918), and The Faery 
Isle of Janjira by Frederick Jacobi (1918). 

Leon R. Maxwell, of Newcomb College, New Orleans, 
spoke on The Most Notable American Singers Since 1876 
and a paper by Sigmund Spaeth was read, wherein it was 
alleged that * ‘the history of a country is written in its pop- 
ular songs,” such as the ridiculous ballads of the “gay nine- 





ties,” the songs of the Spanish American W: ar, the “coon 
song” atid the present day ‘ ‘wise cracking jazz.’ 

A “get-together luncheon,” with Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, president of the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, 
presiding, was a pleasant interim between the morning ses- 
sion and the one of the afternoon, which took up Group 
Singing and Piano. 

Charles N. Boyd of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute spoke 
on Choir Development Since 1876 and the Pre-eminent Choir- 
masters. Peter C. Lutkin, of Northwestern University of 
Evanston, Ill., took~The Larger Choral Groups and Pre- 
eminent Choral Leaders Since 1876 as the subject of his 
discourse, and American Composers of Choir and Choral 
Music Since 1876 were discussed by Edward Shippen Barnes 
of Germantown, Pa. 

Changing Piano Pedagogy in Fifty Years and the Great 
Piano Teachers Since 1876 was the title of the paper by 
Ernest R. Kroeger of St. Louis, who traced the development 





Our Fiftieth Year 


7 this issue THE Muscat Courier 
enters upon its Fiftieth Year — its 
Golden Jubilee Year. Those who have to do 
with the making of THe Musicar Courter 
feel that the occasion warrants pride in the 
achievements accomplished. Modesty _pre- 
vails, however, in the realization that the 
musical world fully understands and appre- 
ciates the important work done for music 
and musicians by Tue Musica Courter 
during the years of its existence. To all 
the musical world there is extended heart- 
felt thanks for their most generous aid and 
encouragement. This 
greater efforts not only to keep pace with, but 


is an incentive to 


to lead in the expansion of music in every 
quarter of the globe. 











of piano teaching since the days when German professors 
came to this country and taught the stiff method of the 
klavier school, “ignoring the secrets of tone color and touch 
and freedom in technical manipulation which were taught 
by Chopin and Liszt.” One of the greatest progressions in 
modern piano pedagogy, according to Mr. Kroeger, is the 
progress in the proper use of the pedals, and “a very strik- 
ing feature in modern music pedagogy,” he thinks, “is the 
endeavor to correlate the theoretical side of music study with 
the practical, and the consequent working out of a standard- 
ized curriculum based upon progressive lines.” 

A paper by Doron K. Antrim, of the Musical Observer, 
was read, on the subject of American Pianists, Famous or 
Typical, although the paper hastened to add that its author 
was not sure there was such a thing as a “typical American 
pianist” since “the temperaments and interpretations of these 
pianists range from staid tradition to the tone-clusters of 
Henry Cowell.” He cited as leading pianists of the Amer- 
ican nation Dr. William Mason, Edward MacDowell, John 
Powell and Arthur Shattuck, and mentioned many more 
whom he considered representative. 

That the utilitarian and idealistic motives in pianos and 
piano teachers should be considered as inter-dependent was 
urged by Henry L. Mason of New York, who spoke on: 
How Has the Piano as an Instrument Developed Since 1876? 
Most interestingly did Mr. Mason trace the development of 
the pianoforte up to its present day perfection (or so it 
seems to us), explaining in language comprehensible to the 
laity, the construction and mechanism of the instrument. 
Quoting statistics, Mr. Mason told his audience that in the 
year 1876, 30,382 pianos were manufactured while in the 
year 1925, 321,639 pianos were made. Piano manufacturers, 
like piano virtuosi, said Mr. Mason, are driven on today by 
the beckoning ideal of perfection. 

A. Walter Kramer of the Radio Productions Corporation 
of New York was unable to be present, and did not send 
his paper on a Half-Century of American Piano Composi- 
tion, but the illustrations of his remarks, tracing the growth 


(Continued on page 10) 
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News Flash 











Eleanor Painter “A Sensation” as Carmen 


“Eleanor Painter was a sensation. as Carmen. 
We were so happy to have her make a brilliant 
success.” So read a telegram from William C. 
Hammer, manager of the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, following Miss Painter’s appearance on 
December 27 in the title role of Carmen with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera. Further details of this 
success will appear in a later issue of the 
MUSICAL COURIER. 











San Franciseo Thrilled Over 
Premiere of Bloch’s America 


Composer, Present, Is Accorded an Ovation—City 


Sponsors Program 


San Francisco, Cat.—Thursday evening, December 20, 
1928, will go down in the musical annals of San Francisco 
as an important day for it was upon this occasion that 12,000 
persons heard the premiere of Ernest Bloch’s prize winning 
epic rhapsody, America. Ernest Bloch, a man small in 
stature but one of tremendous intellectual force and great 
personality, sat in the audience apparently not conscious of 
the fact that he was the “man of the hour.” Bloch is a 
resident of San Francisco and the city is indeed enriched by 
his presence. 

Alfred Hertz must be congratulated for his painstaking 
presentation of this complicated score which he interpreted 
with rare insight into its psychology, architecture and color- 
ing. Needless to state that the audience was aroused to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. When, at the conclusion of the 
work, Bloch appeared on the stage, he and Hertz embraced. 
In recognition of his genius, Bloch was presented with a 
laurel wreath and the orchestra gave him a “tusch.” 

Prior to the hearing of America, Mendelssohn’s The First 
Walpurgis Night was given a performance of notable ex- 
cellence by the Municipal Chorus, directed by Hans Leschke, 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra providing a 
fine support. The chorus sang with a strong, clear tone, 
thorough unity and a rich variety of shading. The three 


soloists—Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; Charles Bu- 
lotti, tenor, and Donald Pirnie, baritone—did their work 
well. C. Hi A. 





Paderewski Prizes Won by Hans Heniot Levy 
and Homer C. Humphrey 

It is announced that the Paderewski prizes for original 
compositions for orchestra and chamber music have been 
awarded to Hans Heniot Levy, who received $1,000, and 
Homer C. Humphrey, to whom was awarded $500. Mr. 
Levy is the son of Heniot Levy, well known Chicago 
teacher, and Mr. Humphrey is a teacher of organ at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 








DAVID MANNES, 
who is conducting his eleventh season of symphony con 


certs at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

the initial concert this year taking place on Saturday 

evening, January 5. There will be two series of four 

concerts each, the first financed by John D. Rockefeller, 

Jr., and the second by patrons of the Museum. In the 

past the audiences have averaged nearly ten thousand 
people at each concert. 
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N INTERVIEW Win ALBERT Rousset 


Famous French Composer Discusses Deinan Music and Absolute Music 


ASTERIVAL! Set in the midst of pines, rushes and 
V iieather, not far from the Ailly lighthouse whose re 
volving beams at night flash over the dark sky and 
call to the mind the life of the sea, a friendly and solitary 
retreat. Things there are ageless, without vain graces and 
without languor. What they express is a sort of grave 
poetry filled with the secret and powerful instinct of nature. 
Among suck things, in the heart of nature, far from the 
beaten track and aloof from noisy crowds, the author of 
Festin de l’Araignée takes up the threads of his interrupted 
reverie and labors at the splendid task of the artist. 
Albert is one of the most vigorous personalities 
of our day. quality of his inspiration, the har 


Roussel 
It is the 


ALBERT ROUSSE! 


17 | 


IND MRS. ROUSSEL 


ISTERIV 


monious curve of his thinking, rather than clamorous state- 
ments of principles, that make him an outstanding figure. 
He has kept away from quarrels and partisanship. And I 
that the title of “musician of the vanguard,” to 
which he could lay claim, him absolutely cold. He 
has the virtue of great souls; he is wilful. By this I mean 
that he has a goal and conceives an ideal without concern- 
ing himself about movements or trends. He takes his stand 
firmly and states his thought with an assurance born of the 
sureness of his mind. And looking constantly within him- 
as not to lose contact with the fleeting reality of life, 

he pursues his road, nobly, insensible to all that is noise and 
surface and artifice. “The art of Albert Roussel,” recently 
wrote a critic, “is an art made up entirely of resonances.” 
Which means that he is all music And it is by this sign 
that we know His work gushes forth, .living and 
true. There is in it the radiance of a new classicism. 

The ma joined me in a small anteroom. Very cor- 
dially, before broaching the subject of our interview, he 
invited me to go over his place 

Everything, at that particular hour of a Sunday after- 
noon, tends to turn one’s thoughts inward. Not a breath of 
wind anywhere. Plant life has the drowsiness of approach- 
ing autumn fall on the parched 
earth From a higher int an see a partly wooded 
valley. On a nearby a few grazing—the 
rustic note as i a little distance, in an open- 
ing of th iff, th a—a blue-gray triangl Over sea 
and pines and grass dying summer throws the dank veil 
of early decay 

And now Albert Re his own 
“T was 1869, at Tourcoing The 
my early years are those of a chi 
industrial town in which 


sity overcome th sitive pol rf 


feel sure 


leaves 


self so 


ster 


raindrops slowly 


COWS are 


accord: 
recollections of 
Idhood spent in a large 
artistic v< must of neces- 
view of a commercial 
tender age I felt a natural 
taste, for music. At first I 
strange twist of fate— 
city did not tend to develop in me either the 
that of a composer—I was entered 
left it in 1889, with the 
rank of mids! Then, as is customary, I went on 
cruises all. ove e world 1893, I made my last trip, 
as lieute Styx The cruise had been decided 
with Siam. By the time we 
stayed three 


upon bk 
had been settled. I 

turning to France, | tendered my resig- 
more than ever. In the course 
already composed a little. At 
a public performance of my 
city I showed what’ I 
merit and great artistic integrity, 
and who at that time was 
Roubaix. He encour- 
reassured me as to the 
lecisi His advice excellent 
Paris. There only you will find 
aspirations.” It was too late 
for me to enter one of the So Koszul recom- 
mended me to Eugéne Gigout, with whom in 1894 I began 
the study of harmony, composition, organ and piano. Gigout 


mussel spe iks ot 


born in 
cations 


environment jut at a 
inclination, a 1 
only studied as an amateur By a 
tor my 
vocation of a sailor 


at the Naval School in 1887 I 


very 


marked 


native 


difficulties 
reached Saigon everything 
weeks, and, upon re 
nation EUS 
of my sea voyages I had 
Cherbourg one day there 
work. When I reached my 
had done to a man of high 
Julien Koszul, who died 
director of the Scho of Mus 

aged me, dispelled fears and 
consequences of my 
“Don't 
an environment suited 


attracted m«¢ 


was 


ative 


rece ntlv, 


was 
stay here. Go to 
your 


ficial schools. 


By Albert Laurent 


proved himself a master of rare quality for me. 3road- 
minded and clear-sighted, far from repressing or checking 
any of my tendencies, he encouraged me in a path that might 
not be his own, but that his liberal spirit led him to look 
upon with sympathy and understanding. 

“In 1898, the Schola had just been organized. Antoine 
Mariotte, a naval officer as I had been, but of a later class, 
had also deserted the sea to devote himself to music. He 
was acquainted with Vincent d’Indy and introduced me to 
him. Both of us attended his class in composition. It was 
of great benefit to me. In 1902, d'Indy asked me to teach 
counterpoint at the Schola. This I did until just before 
the war.” 

“Didn’t you have Erik Satie as a pupil at the Schola?” 

“Yes. I knew Satie. His character, like his works that 
not only bore strange names but possessed highly individ- 
ual traits, puzzled us a good deal. In any case they re- 
vealed a rare musician. He was often looked upon as a 
faker—most unfairly so. Satie had a very rich and very 
novel musical sense. When he told me one day of his in- 
tention to enter the Schola, I tried to dissuade him. Satie 
was of the craft. Those of his works already published 
proved to me that he had nothing to learn. [| could not 
see what benefit he could derive from theoretical and schol- 
astic studies. But he was obstinate. A tractable and steady 
pupil, he would hand in carefully written-out exercises, cov- 
ered with notes in red ink. He was very much of a musi- 
cian.” 

“Don't you think that his humor concealed a 
reserve, a sort of artistic modesty, perhaps?” 

“Possibly. In any case, Satie got his diploma in counter- 
point ! 

“During the year that preceded the war, I traveled a 
great deal. Accompanied by my wife, I went into the in- 
terior of countries whose harbors and ports were all that | 
had seen: Italy, Germany, Spain, Northern Africa. In 1909, 
we visited India and Cambodia, the strange cities and nos- 
talgic ruins of the Orient. From this trip, I brought back 
the Trois Evocations for orchestra. In my memory they 
are linked with a few definite impressions of those countries : 
the grottoes of Ellora (Les dieux dans l’ombres des Ca- 
vernes), Jeypoor (La Ville Rose), Benares and the Ganges 
(Au bord du Fleuve sacré). m I have not identified these 
places in the titles, it is because I did not wish to bring any 
limitation to the expression of this music. But if one in 
sists on discovering some element of the picturesque and 
local color, I may say that the theme Ville was sug- 
gested by a scene witnessed by me: a rajah entering his pal 
ace; and in the third Evocation the re igs of a melo- 
poeia heard by me on the banks of the Ganges, modulated 
by a young fakir. But I repeat, I do not claim in these 
three pieces to have localized an impression or definitely 
sugge sted a setting. 

“This aris had another but little known result. I believe 
it will be interesting for me to recall it to show the impor- 
tance of a simple incident in the genesis of a work. You 
are aware that the subject of Padmavati is taken from a his- 
torical event which happened in India, at Tchitor, in the 
XIVth century. Tchitor’s remarkable ruins are the vestige 
of its ancient splendor. We had decided to visit them when 
we went from Jeypour to Oodeypour. Upon reaching the 
railway station at Tchitor, at about eleven in the morning, 
we were surprised to find that the town was several miles 
away, at the extreme end of a plain we would have to 
cross under a burning sun. And no means of transporta- 
tion! Then an Englishman, on an exploring trip with his 
wife, whose acquaintance we had made on the train, seeing 
our embarrassment, offered to share their mounts with us— 
an elephant and two horses which the Rajah was to supply. 
We hastened to accept, and thus saw Tchitor and evoked 
its distant past, its siege and destruction by Mongolian troops 
headed by the Sultan Allaoudin, in particular the dramatic 
episode of the death of Padmavati, who went to the stake 
with her serving-maids, rather than fall into the victor’s 
hands. Later, when Jacques Rouché asked me for a lyrical 
work for the Opera, I remembered the episode of Pad- 
mavati, and Louis Laloy made an adaptation for the stage. 
Then it was that | recalled the name of the Englishman 
whose offer had been so useful to me. The name to which 
| had paid no attention when we exchanged cards was that 
of a man whom national and international politics have since 
brought to the fore—Ramsay MacDonald 

‘The war came and I enlisted. My activity as a composer 
slowed down. But those four years were not lost, for I 
spent them in thinking about my art. Like others, I had 
been carried away by new modes in musical creation. Im 
pressionism had attracted me; perhaps my music gave too 
much importance to exterior means, to picture sque methods 
which, as I judged later, took away from it some of its 
specific verity. Thenceforth I decided to broaden the har- 
monic import of my writing; I tried to draw nearer to the 
idea of a music desired and brought forth for its own sake. 
I confess that my Symphony in B Flat was coldly received. 
The public and critics objected to its ruggedness. I ac- 
knowledge that it is a somewhat hermetic work, hence, rather 
difficult to understand. At the time it was given, it might 
have passed for extreme. I would have liked the hearer to 
find his way through it without the help of a program. I 
thought it best to have one, however, although this was 
quite contrary to the spirit of it. 
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“Did this symphony teach me a lesson? From that time, 
without excluding the principle of development conducted 
in accordance with the logic of the idea and the inner sig- 
nificance of the work, I dreamed in a more detached, more 
clarified, more schematic way. From this tendency were 
born in succession the Suite in F, the Serenade, the Con- 
certo for Small Orchestra, given by Straram, and, quite re 
cently, the Piano Concerto. In these works I believe I have 
adopted a clearer style, the result of a more completely 
personal search for pure music. I am now finishing Psalm 
LXXX, for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra. It is the 


outcome of my latest research along the lines of a form 
deliberately adopted by me. 

“Present-day music seeks to eliminate literary inspiration 
and pictures, and sometimes goes so far as to condemn feel- 
ing. I know your desire to be a ‘pure musician’. But do 
you believe that sentiment can be banished from music in 
the name of so-called objective art? 

“IT see no reason for excluding sentiment from music. I 
cannot conceive of a music absolutely devoid of it—not even 
in Stravinsky’s work. He uses a peculiar form of ex- 
pression which nevertheless contains some sentiment and 
presupposes a sensation. What does music express? The 
deeper realities conceived by the composer, A music that 
would banish sentiment would be one in which the composer 
gave up in so far as possible his own original thought, his 
personal perception, feeling and expression—in other words 
the necessity of being himself. In my opinion, the imitation, 
acknowledged or not, the copying of a manner, are the most 
striking proofs of a music from which sentiment has been 
eliminated. A great deal is being said just now regarding 
the question of inspiration and of romantic art. One is 
right to reject the impulses of an excessive sensibility drunk 
with unrestrained exaltation and exaggerated emphasis. Any 
sentiment resulting from hypertrophy of the ‘ego’ is morbid. 
But what about the dainty and discreet romanticism of an 
author of classical taste and culture? What about the deli- 
cately shaded expression of the most subtle and intangible 
states? A few of our contemporary composers are roman- 
ticists in the best sense of the word. What did our Debussy 
do if not express, in a language that concerned itself not 
at all with eloquence and clamor, the forms perceived by 
his inner self, the degrees of an emotion awakened by the 
smile and grace of scenes and beings. Such a romanticism 
is wholesome. 

“Should I speak to you of my impressionism? I may 
have been influenced by Debussy, like others of my genera- 
tion. It was impossible for our youth to remain untouched 
by his language and spirit. It has been said of me that I 
was astride on Franckism and Debussyism. Did Franck 
and Debussy give me, unknown to myself, certain forms of 
expression? I do not know. But I do know that I have 
always sought design of construction and rhythm and have 
always concerned myself with form and purely symphonic 
movement. I would like to write a music sufficient unto 
itself, a music free from the picturesque and descriptive, 
forever divorced from any particular location in space. 

“One day a critic took the trouble of noting down the 
pictures, scenes and objects that the audition of one of my 


ELY JADE, 
editor of the Pro Musica Quarterly, a most discriminat- 
ing publication of which Sigmund Klein is the asso- 
ciate editor, and which publishes articles on musical 
science, acoustics, studies on the folk lore of old coun- 
tries, complete biographies of contemporary composers, 
and letters of musical information from all European 
centers. Among the collaborators are V. Belaiev, A. 
Sabanie ff, J. Yasser, Ch. Koechlin, Olin Downes, Bela 
Bartok, Rudhyar, H. Bellamann, Alexander Siloti, Darius 
Milhaud, J. Herscher-Clement, Mateus Glinsky, D. Cal- 
vocoresst, Ph. Stern, etc. The Pro Musica Quarterly ts 
published by the Pro Musica Society whose president ts 
E. Robert Schmitz. Its editor, Ely Jade, in private life, 
Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz, had the kindness to obtain for 
the Musica Courter the accompanying interview with 
Albert Roussel. (M. Goldberg, photo.) 


works had evoked in him. Of course, I can not prevent 
any one from demanding of my music pictorial or literary 
evocation; from seeing in it the rapid flight of a cloud, the 
sound of the sea or that of the wind. But I can state that 
such an impression is not mine and that I never seek for 
the means to bring it about. Far from wanting to describe, 
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Cleveland Convention 


(Continued from page 7) 


of composition in this country, were played by Clarice Balas 
and Annabel Hess, pianists. 

Thursday evening was the annual business meeting and 
general se ssion for discussions of the M. T. N. A. One 
question, “Shall the M. T. N. A. change its name to the 
Music Educators National Association?” was tabled, and a 
report by the Committee on Affiliation was made, concerning 
the problem of better cooperation with the various state 
music teachers’ organizations. 

Frmay, DeceMBER 28 

Friday morning’s session, devoted to the organ, took 
place in the Old Stone Church on the Public Square, with 
E. M. Skinner of New York City remarking drily that the 
influx of “sound accompaniments” in movie houses would 
release “the most noble and dignified instrument” from the 
ignominy that had been practised upon it by movie house 
organists. 

James H. Rogers, Cleveland composer, organist and pianist, 
spoke on Organ Performance Fifty Years Ago and Now 
and the Great . American Organists, and Palmer Christian 
of the University School of Music from Ann Arbor, Mich., 
spoke on American Composition for the Organ Since 1876, 
developing something of the same idea as Henry Mason's 
ideas about pianos and pianists, that organists and organ 
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ELLY NEY 


“The Greatest Living Genius of the 
Piano”—Leopold Schmidt in 


“Berlin Tageblatt”—1924 


Mme. Ney’s Ninth American Concert 
Tour will be from Oct. 1, 1929 to Feb. 7, 
1930. 


Among the 110 engagements filled 
by Mme. Ney _ this 
Europe, 36 were with leading Sym- 
phony 


esason in 


Orchestras in 


Jerlin 3onn 
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Dresden Paris 
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Leipzig 
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Some Recent European Comments 


Berlin: Der Tag, ( 


bert recital 


ct. 19, 1928—“Elly Ney’s Schu- 


an unforgettable experience ; the com- 


plete graciousness, true-heartedness, purity, sim- 


plicity and animation of Schubert's spirit.” 
Oct. 23, 
in attending a concert by Elly Ney can allow him- 


Dresden: Volkszeitung, 1928—“The critic 
self the rare privilege of relaxing and just listening 


and becoming enraptured by this God-given artist.” 


Dessau: Anhalter Anseiger, Oct. 25, 1928—“Elly 
Ney! That name embraces completely everything 
that can be said of monumental, transporting, glo- 


rious, magic piano playing.” 
Mme. Ney will be available for a limited 


number of engagements during the summer 


of 1929 
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manufacturers were working hand in hand to achieve musi- 
cal perfection. 


“We have begun to get away from thinking of the organ 
as only a church instrument,” said Mr. Christian. “We 
must build up a literature of concert music entirely separate 
from the church. A good start has been made, but there is 
vast room for more.’ 

In the ballroom of Hotel Cleveland, Arthur Shepherd, 
formerly assistant conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
now a famous composer and music critic of the Cleveland 
Press, talked on Native Composition for the Violin, and 
stated that one reason America had been somewhat back- 
ward in contributing to the literature of the violin was that 
there had always been an influx of foreign compositions 
which rendered native efforts unnecessary, and that further- 
more, there had never been an instrument indigenous to 
America, such as the violin had been to Italy. Mr. Shep- 
herd, believing that the finest means of exploiting music is 
to play it rather than to lecture about it, performed with 
Josef Fuchs (concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra) 
the David Stanley Smith Violin Sonata, which he considers 
a vastly important contribution to American music. 


The luncheon in the ball room, and the Reunion Luncheon 
of members of the American Guild of Organists, sponsored 
by the Northern Ohio Chapter, Carleton Bullis, A.A.G.O., 
dean, took place Friday noon. Mrs. Goodbread presided at 
the big luncheon in the ballroom, and called upon Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, who praised the Cleveland Orchestra and 
its plan of raising an endowment begun with the million 
dollar gift of John L. Severance, and introduced the speaker 
of the day, Olga Samaroff. The well known pianist and 
writer on musical subjects, who is an accomplished and 
persuasive public speaker as well, told her audience of the 
Schubert Memorial, which will present four unknown young 
musicians to discriminating audiences each year in New 
York. These young artists must be trained in America, to 
overthrow the ancient superstition that only European- 
trained musicians are worth exploiting. Mme. Samaroff 
spoke of the difficulty of getting a hearing when one is 
young and inexperienced in the recital business, and de- 
plored conditions that made the cost of such an action 
prohibitive. She told of her experiences as music critic 
of the New York Post, when a plethora of concerts neces- 
sitated sending out uninformed assistants, who put debutantes 
at their mercy with their flippant reviews, and stated that 
such reviewers were known in New York as “the polytonal 
chain gang.” Deems Taylor, she said, had once told her 
that there were too many young artists making debuts, any- 
way, and that many of them should be drowned like cats, 
“only,” she protested, “I told him there was always the 
danger of drowning the wrong cat!" 

Mrs. William Arms Fisher lauded the part women have 
played in the development of the symphony orchestra, and 
invited delegates to attend the biennial meeting of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs that will be held in 
Boston next June, pleading with Cleveland to send a chorus 
down to enter the competitions. 

Friday afternoon, members of the M. T. N. A. were 
graciously invited by Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, to attend the symphony concert 
by the orchestra at Masonic Hall, where Nikolai Sokoloff 
was presenting to the city for the first time Ernest Bloch’s 
much discussed epic rhapsody, America. The work had 
called forth high praise from local music critics on its first 
hearing, the night before. and seemed to meet with the 
heartiest approval of the M. ¥. N. A. delegates, who were 
generous in their praises of the work and of its extra- 
ordinarily fine performance by the orchestra. The rest of 
the program consisted of the Gretry-Mott! Ballet Suite from 
Cephale et Procris, Liszt’s symphonic poem, Orpheus, and 
Handel’s concerto in B minor for viola, admirably played 
by Carlton Cooley, who plays first viola in the orchestra. 

Following the concert, delegates were taken for a free 
sivht-seeing trip to Cleveland’s Municipal Airport, with 
Albert Reimenschneider acting as chairman of the expedition. 
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Annvuat BANQUET 

The annual banquet took place at the Hotel Cleveland 
Friday evening, with James H. Rogers acting as toastmaster, 
and presiding in his usual jovial and competent way. Ernest 
Fowles, F. R. A of London, brought a message of 
good will from the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain, and expressed surprise and delight at the 
progress of music in the United States. “Frankly,” he said, 
“T expected to find that we in England could teach you in 
America something musically, but I must be honest. Your 
audiences in America are better. far better, than ours in 
England,” and added that “it is like everything else we hear 
about America—all fairy tales.” 

Frances FE. Clark, head of the educational department of 
the Victor Talking Machine Co., and one of the founders 
of the Anglo-American Association of Musicians, responded 
to Mr. Fowles, and declared that music could overcome the 
tendency of nations to make war upon each other. Ex- 
tracts from Mozart and Haydn string quartets were played 
by pupils from John Adams High School, and their sterling 
performances caused Mr. Fowles to exclaim, “if that is the 
sort of thing you are doing here in America, you are going 
on toward the musical millennium!” 

Olga Samaroff spoke again, this time on Mechanism and 
Music, explaining the remarkable new process of photo- 
graphing pianistic touch, and recent discoveries on scale for- 
mation and new instruments. Radio was discussed at some 
length, too, and Mme. Samaroff declared that the new sci- 
entific discoveries were going to raise the standard of teach- 
ing in this country. 

SaTuRDAY, DECEMBER 29 

Saturday morning held a disappointment for delegates, as 
Eric De Lamarter of Chicago and Howard Hansen of 
Rochester, N. Y., scheduled to address the convention, failed 
to arrive. 

A paper by Frank Patterson, associate editor of the 
Musica Courter, was read on Fifty Years of Opera in 
America, making it plain that the trained musician holds a 
different attitude toward opera than that held by the great 
masses. “If we talk of the progress of opera in America, 
we must speak first of all of the progress in understand- 
ing,” he writes, “and in this matter it must be acknowl- 
edged that America has learned, at least to some extent, to 
understand the best in opera, including the works of Wagner, 
which fifty years ago were considered too advanced; but it 
must be acknowledged that the sort of opera that the musi- 
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cian will not accept is the sort that the general public in 
America still likes the best.” 

Writing of the possibilities of American opera, Mr. Pat- 
terson thinks that “in spite of the great success of The 
King’s Henchman it has not yet been proved that there is 
any American who has a genuine operatic feeling. There 
may be some whose works have not yet been heard, but 
it is easier to believe that the American operatic genius 
has not yet been born.” 

Music in Our Public Schools in 1876 and Since was ex- 
rlained by Osbourne McConathy of Glen Ridge, N. J., and 
illustrated with songs by the Glenville High School Choral 
Club, under the direction of Griffith J. Jones. They sang 
Rowley’s Sweet Rose in June, Joseph W. Clokey’s Lullaby 
and Hallelujah by Levandovsky. 

The M. T. N. A. heartily indorsed the practise of granting 
school credits for outside music instruction, which is ex- 
pected to have a far-reaching effect on musical instruction. 
It will mean standardization of work, and a licensing of all 
teachers. “This will tend to place all musical instruction on 
a high plane and keep it there,” was William Arms Fisher’s 
comment. 

One of the first high school orchestras organized in this 
country, said Joseph Maddy, who spoke on Introduction of 
Instrumental Music into Public Schools, was that of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in 1897, conducted by Will Earhart. The first 
startling occurrence in public school music came in 1916, 
when Oakland, Cal., provided instruments through the Board 
of Education for school children to learn to play, said Mr. 
Maddy, who was first supervisor of instrumental music in 
the country when he took that position in Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1918. At first the poor children who had to work outside 
of school hours were excluded from these bands, while those 
who could afford private lessons were given all the ad- 
vantages. This was changed by Charles McCray of Par- 
sons, Kans., who took a school orchestra to play at the 
Music Supervisors National Conference at St. Joseph, Mo., 
in 1921, arousing the admiration of all present. Mr. McCray 
had brought his orchestra to its point of perfection by in- 
sisting that the children be allowed to take school time for 
rehearsals, instead of remaining after hours, as they had been 
forced to do up to this time. 

Mr. Maddy, who was present at this conference, was in- 
spired by this example to try the same thing with great suc- 
cess, and in a remarkably short time had formed an orchestra 
of symphonic proportions which went to a convention at 
Nashville, Tenn., and played to the same body, doing among 
other things, the Rienzi overture and the slow movement 
from the Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony. “The school band 
has grown out of the ‘ballyhoo’ stage,” said Mr. Maddy, 
“and is now a fine musical organization with well balanced 
sections and a finer instrumentation than any professional 
band dare attempt, for financial reasons.” 

Arthur Heacox of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
spoke interestingly on The Recent Introduction of Theoreti- 
cal Study in Our Public Schools. 

SaTuRDAY SESSION 

Following the last get-together luncheon came the Satur- 
day afternoon final session, at which Otto Kinkeldey of 
New York City read a finely prepared paper on American 
Scholarship in Music since 1876, with special emphasis on 
those who had contributed importantly to the science of 
musicology and followed his scholarly speech with a touch- 
ing tribute to the late Oscar G. Sonneck, founder of musi- 
cology. 

Squire Coop of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, representing the Colleges and Universities group, 
spoke on The Status of Music in Our Higher Institutions 
of Learning in 1876 and Since, and Burnett C. Tuthill, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, spoke in most com- 
pelling fashion of the Development of Chamber Music in 
America, and seemed highly optimistic as to its future. He 
spoke of the amazing number of private individuals who 
gather in various parts of the country for weekly evenings 
of home-made chamber music, and lauded the practise. “The 
people who do this are not foreign-born, either,” he asserted, 
“but native-born Americans who love chamber music and 
do their bit to promote it in this manner.” 

Mr. Tuthill traced the careers of the Kneisel and Flonzaley 
quartets, and named as those who had contributed most to 
American chamber music, George W. Chadwick, Arthur 
Foote, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, John Alden Carpenter, Charles 
Griffes, Rubin Goldmark, Charles Martin Loeffler, and Er- 
nest Bloch. 

Directors of the convention named William Arms Fisher 
as president for another term, and it was decided that the 
next convention would take place at Cincinnati, Ohio. E. C 
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Violinist 


“His intonation pure; his bowing excellent.”—Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 24, 1928 
“Played with true nobility and feeling..—New York Times, Nov. 16, 1928 
“Each selection was a delight.”"—New York Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1928 
“Temianka comes to conquer.” —Boston Transcript, Nov. 24, 1928 





“Mr. Temianka performed with a virtuoso spirit, a prevailing technical brilliancy and an emotional, sensuous 
tone which held the attention of the audience from the first note to the last.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, Nov. 16, 1928. 
“He gave convincing proof that his talent had approached full bloom, and that his performance of very diffi- 
cult music was a challenge to his colleagues of much longer experience. He gave a masterly exhibition of bravura 
playing, conquering intricacies and problems with the greatest ease and effect.” 
New York American, Nov. 16, 1928 
“Mr. Temianka’s interpretation showed not only thorough musicianship but warm sentiment. His tone had 
warmth and richness, which made each selection as it was played a delight.” 
New York Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1928. 
“The most difficult techncial runs were tossed off with astonishing ease, with perfect intonation, and utmost pre- 
cision in bowing. His tone was of great breadth, a good deal like that of a viola in its sweeping power.” 
—Moses Smith, Boston American, Nov. 24, 1928. 
“The close of the program found his listeners smiling with satisfaction for having been present on this fortunate 
occasion.” —Boston Transcript, Nov. 24, 1928. 


Mr. Temianka will appear in the Playhouse, Chicago, on January 13; in 
Town Hall, New York, on January 16; in Jordan Hall, Boston, on January 24; 
and at the Harvard Club, Boston, on March 1. 


Management RICHARD COPLEY : 
10 East 43 St. New York City STEINWAY PIANO 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN RETURNS TO NEW YORK 


When Yehudi Menuhin, eleven-year-old boy violin genius, 
took his place at the front of the platform in Carnegie Hall 
last Thursday evening to play Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, it marked his 
first appeared in New York since the memorable night of 
his historic debut here last season, when he played the 
Beethoven concerto with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
and later gave a triumphant recital in Carnegie Hall on 
December 12. 

Yehudi recently arrived from the Pacific Coast, where, on 
December 5, he made his first appearance of the season at 
San Francisco in the huge Auditorium before over 10,000 
people, following which he went to Los. Angeles for a single 
appearance, December 15, in the Shrine Auditorium. These 
were his first public appearances since he left New York, 
excepting his two home-coming appearances in San. Fran- 
cisco last February, first with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra and again in recital. Since then, during the spring 
and summer, his days have been devoted to study, play and 
practice at home. 

The following statement from Moshe Menuhin, the boy’s 
father, which has just been released by Messrs. Evans and 
Salter, Menuhin’s managers, gives a graphic account of this 
period of carefully planned study and recreation: 

“We left New York for San Francisco on January 6, 1928, 
leaving behind us many commercial offers, with their glowing 
inducements, and while yet on the train homeward bound, 
began to map out our plans for a year of work, study, 
growth and recreation for our three children. 

“This time again, as after Yehudi’s triumphant appearance 
in Paris, the same principle was rigidly adhered to—no more 
public engagements for at least ten months! We have lived 
up to this principle without yielding to any temptations, 
although enough engagements were offered during this period 
te make us rich within three or four months; instead, we 
borrowed a little to supplement our funds in order to square 
our budget. 

“The commercial atmosphere of New York had to make 
way for a healthy, normal home atmosphere. Our home had 
to house a school for our three children, a conservatory 
where the three of them could practice simultaneously, and 
a playhouse. We had to become teachers instead of tourists. 

“A staff of eight teachers, each one a specialist in his or 
her own subject but with a broad culture behind it, was at 
once engaged to look after our three children at our own 
home. Each one comes in from two to four times each 
week. We parents act in the capacity of directors, advisers, 
substitutes, and playmates. 

“We have two French teachers, the sisters Godchaux- 
probably the most cultured family in our community, for 
the girls and Yehudi; two piano teachers for the two girls; 
one violin master, Louis Persinger ; one harmony teacher for 
Yehudi; one English teacher, a professor at the University 
of California, for Yehudi; an English teacher for the girls; 
and one German teacher from Stanford University—the 
latest addition to our staff of teachers. In addition, arithme- 
tic and history are my own subjects—history, because I 
want to give our children a liberal and humanistic interpre- 
tation and analysis of life, in past and present. 

“The noon hours from 12:30 to 3:00 P. M., every single 
day, and Sunday all day, all through the year, were entirely 
given to the out-of-doors hiking, running, hand-ball and 
tennis, or driving in the family automobile. : 

“Practice, study, reading and recreation were carefully and 
proportionately allotted so as to balance one another, and 
never to thwart the physical progress of the children. 

“All symphonic concerts and recitals of first class artists 
given afternoons were attended by the entire family ; evening 
concerts of value by Yehudi and ourselves alone. 

“The best phonographic recordings of classical music, such 
as symphonies and sonatas of Beethoven, Schubert, Dvorak, 
Liszt, Brahms and Mozart, and hundreds of single classical 
works as recorded by Rachmaninoff, Cortot, Kreisler, Hei- 
fetz, and others, were played at breakfast and supper time. 
Incidentally, the biggest punishment one can invent for our 
children is to say to them: ‘This morning we shall have 
breakfast without Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, which we 
intended to have today.” The noon meal is kept for family 
round table talk; usually sweet little Hephzibah will mono- 
polize it with her beautiful never-ending, always new and 
delightful French stories, which she reads at her leisure and 
recites with great delight and original flavor daily 

“During the months of June, July, August and September, 
week-end trips into different parts of the State were the rule. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday out in the Great Open. Moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers and canyons, lakes and geysers, 
camping and tramping gave the children a Gerson and 
relaxation few other children enjoyed. On thes trips, as 
well as on Sundays, Yehudi always invited one or - all of his 
three dear chums, boy friends, each one three or four years 


his senior. (He does not care for boys of his own age.) 
Another rule we made was that whenever we accepted any 
invitation to spend a day or a part of the day with any 
friends, it should be understood that one or more of Yehudi’s 
friends was equally invited, so that Yehudi was provided 
with nis own friends and chums. Besides these week-end 
vacations, we spent two weeks doing nothing but sporting 
at the beautiful estate of our most intimate friends, the 
Ehrmans, at Lake Tahoe. 

“Only one professional experience was allowed Yehudi 
during these ten months—making Victor records. Outside 
of the historical value of Yehudi's recordings at this age, 
and the potentially tremendous monetary returns for one 
afternoon’s practice before a microphone carrying the sound 
to a recording machine, the artistic and scientific disciplinary 
value, the exactness and thoroughness required in producing 
a good record, have proved to be so interesting and in- 
valuable an experience that any ambitious artist should con- 
sider it most helpfiil from the standpoint of training and 
perfection. 

‘To Yehudi it was fun. ‘The harder the task, the more 
interesting’ is a motto with Yehudi. He had the time of 
his life at the Oakland Recording Station of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. In one afternoon, during a 
period of two and a half hours, he recorded four selections 
perfectly, playing each selection two or three times—an un- 
precedented event in the history of the laboratory of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company.” 

As an instance of the amazing facility with which the 
hoy Menuhin memorizes music, one need only glance at the 
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following list of works which he has added to his repertory 
during the past year of study under Louis Persinger: 
Mozart, concerto in G major and concerto in D major; 
Vivaldi, concerto in C major and concerto in G minor; 

Soccherini, concerto in D major; Goldmark, concerto; 
Bruch, concerto in D minor, op. 44; Vieuxtemps, concerto 
in A minor and concerto in E major; Glazounow, concerto ; 
Wieniawski, concerto in F sharp minor; Sinding, concerto in 
A major; Joachim, concerto in Hungarian style ; Wieniawski, 
Faust fantasy ; Beethoven, Kreutzer sonata; Brahms, sonata 
in A major and sonata in D minor; Nardini, sonata in D 
major; Vitali, chaconne; Mozart, Concertante for two vio- 
lins; Moor, Suite for two violins; Paganini, La Clochette, 
I Palpiti and Witches’ Dance ; Dohnanyi, Ruralia Hungarica ; 
Ries, Suite, op. 34; Saint-Saéns- Ysaye, Caprice; Vieux- 
temps, Rondino. Also various pieces by Bass, Balough, Bee- 
thoven, d’Ambrosio, Faure, Glinka, Handel, Hubay, Lotto, 
Moszkowski, Ondricek, Paganini (including a special study 
of the Moto Perpetuo in Octaves), Petri, Popper, Paganini, 
Pierne, Ries, Saenger, Samazeuilh, Sarasate, Schumann, 
Senaille, Smetana, Tenaglia, and Tartini. 

During the past year not less than 100 offers and invita- 
tions have been received, a good many from the most honor- 
able musical bodies in the world, such as the St. Cecil 
Academy of Rome, the Philharmonic Orchestras of Berlin, 
Paris, Stockholm and Madrid, conservatories and courts 
of all the continents, not to speak of practically every big 
city in the United States. Of all these very attractive offers, 
spontaneously offered, only about a dozen engagements were 
accepted here and abroad for Yehudi’s first tour. Most of 
the others were indefinitely postponed, but a few have been 
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definitely selected as a nucleus for the 1930 musical season. 

One of the offers of a foreign engagement was received 
from Soviet Russia through its agency in Berlin. One 
paragraph from this letter is as follows: “We should like to 
settle with you about concerts of Yehudi Menuhin in Russia, 
but you must take into consideration the difficult situation 
of the Soviet State. We are afraid that there will be no 
possibility of getting fees higher than $6,000 (American 
dollars) per concert, and we are sorry to be obliged to 
mention such low fees, as we know Yehudi's receipts in 
America.” 

Even in this land of plenty, fees of $6,000 are rare and 
call for no apologies, but the tremendous sensation created 
by the juvenile San Franciscan is establishing new standards 
for payments to artists. 

Messrs. Evans and Salter, Yehudi’s managers, recently 
announced that after having ‘signed contracts for the care- 
fully selected and limited number of engagements of Yehudi 
in the principal cities of the East and Middle West (which 
will be filled during the next two months), they had to 
refuse approximately $200,000 worth of additional offers of 
engagements for the coming year, in accordance with care- 
fully laid plans not to professionalize him too soon. 

A majority of the engagements chosen for Menuhin’s ap- 
pearances are with the leading symphony orchestras, for 
while they bring much smaller financial returns, they offer 
the boy finer experiences, which will have a larger value to 
him from the cultural and artistic standpoint 

On his first tour Yehudi will have with him his father 
and his teacher, Louis Persinger, in order to give him a 
home atmosphere even during his tour and also to enable 
him to take up new works while rehearsing his regular 
pieces for his concert repertory. 

Following Yehudi’s appearances with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony last Thursday evening and Friday afternoon and 
his recital in Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, January 6, 
tentative plans call for a trip abroad as soon as he is through 
with his two months’ tour in America. Then, after appear- 
ing with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra in Berlin 
and the Conservatoire Symphony Orchestra in Paris, he will 
settle down to normal life again, this time in Germany, for 
a period of seven or eight months’ study. Later on he will 
appear in Moscow, Rome, Budapest, Vienna and London, 
before returning to America. A. 


Janet Cooper With Hartford Oratorio Society 

The Hartford Oratorio Society gave Sullivan’s Te Deum 
and Schubert’s Omnipotence on ‘December 2, under the ex- 
cellent leadership of E. F. Laubin. The chorus sang ex- 
tremely well and the soloists—Janet Cooper, soprano, sing- 
ing in the choral numbers, and Nevada Van der Veer in 
operatic arias and songs—were in admirable voice. The 
orchestra was made up of twenty-seven players from the 
Boston Symphony and needless to say was of high quality 
in all its work. 

“Miss Cooper’s part of the work was effectively sung; her 
voice being well placed for the work required of it, and she 
sang with care and understanding in her solo numbers and 
with spirit and sufficient power with the chorus,” said a 
local critic. 


Crooks Sings Twice in Copenhagen 
Richard Crooks sang his first concert recently in Copen- 


hagen, following this debut performance with a second 
recital to a sold-out house in the Danish capital. On De- 
cember 5, the tenor sang another performance of Tosca at 
the Stadt Theater in Hamburg. On November 15, he gave 
his fourth recital in Stockholm and in Berlin again on 
November 17. 
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Measures Up to Plaudits 
of All Europe 


Young American Girl Wins 
Home Approval 





























For over two years words and worlds of 
praise have reached this country regarding 
one success after another being scored in 

Germany and Italy by a young American 
singer, Miss Marion Claire. 


| 

| 

‘ 

Thirty curtain calls in Berlin at the Staats- 
| Opera singing Elsa in Lohengrin—a tremen- 
" dous success as Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier 
with Richard Strauss the composer himself 
directing and complimenting the young 
American girl personally. 


Then at the Verdi Theater, Padua, where 
Miss Claire sang ten performances of Pag- 
liacci under the great Mascagni’s direction 
who also paid her the most wonderful com- 
pliments for her artistry. 


With all these European successes told by 
countless publications throughout her native 
land one does not wonder at the modest 
anxiety of Miss Claire to live up to the 
praise from these great foreign critics and 
composers. 








Chicago, her native city, was the scene of ° 
her American debut, with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, Thursday evening, November 1, 1928, 
as “Mimi” in “La Boheme,” and the Ameri- 
can public were given their first chance to 
judge whether or not the European praise 
had been too lavish. 















With one accord the press and public be- 
stowed upon Miss Claire and her golden 
voice the greatest acclaim and all of America 
welcomes such a voice and personality as 








hers. 






* * 







* 









“Marion Claire had two roles, Giulietta 
and Antonia. It is safe to record here that 
it would be most difficult to find a Giulietta 
more fascinating, more beautiful than Miss 
Claire and she also sang her part in the Bar- 
carolle, and the other music of this act, with 
tonal beauty and style.”—Maurice Rosen- 
feld in Chicago Daily News. 













“Marion Claire finds in the role of An- 
tonia more agreeable and more stimulating 
material, vocally, than in any other role 
she has sung here, and her talents are pre- 
cisely the sort to lend the role the vitality it 
needs.”—Eugene Stinson in Chicago Eve- 


ning Journal. MARION CLAIRE, who again triumphed when 


“Marion Claire also incorporated more > . je ‘ 
than the single role allotted to the average She sang the roles of Giulietta and Antonia in The 
singer. She was both Giulietta and Antonia. 
Let us hasten to say that if Miss Claire ever : ; be 
lost her voice she could enter the cinema Tales of Hoffman with the Chicago Civic Opera. 
world with triumph. Not to be despised was 
her vocalization back stage, to say nothing of 
the brilliant high “D.” She is our coming 
Thais and Melisande, or I guess wrongly.” — 


Herman Devries in Chicago American. Miss Claire recently returned to her native land with 











“Miss Claire made an alluring picture as > 
Ginlitta; one could easily understand how Well earned plaudits from Germany, where she captured 


duels came to be fought over her.”—Karle- 


ton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. both public and press with her golden voice. 


“Marion Claire was pulchritudittous as 
Giulietta, and vocally accurate as Antonia, 
dying with a really excellent thrill.” —Hazel 
Moore in Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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Boston Shares in Five-City 
Debut of Bloch’s America 


The English Singers More Popular Than Ever—National Opera Company Surprises the City 


Boston.—The admission concerging a piece of music, 
that its text is taken from Walt Whitman, is surely a 
dangerous one to allow to fall into the hands of a certain 
type of critic. Such, nevertheless, is the announcement 
made of Ernest Bloc’s epic rhapsody, America, a prize 
winning work which was given its first performances simul- 
taneously in five of the country’s leading musical cities, 
3oston included, on Friday and Saturday, the 21st and 22nd 
of December. The fact of the jury’s happening to consist 
of the respective five conductors of the symphony orchestras 
of these cities, lent a gleam of hope to a prospect none 
too cheerful. Judging from previous efforts to put our 
elusive national spirit to music, and in view of a very 
recent debacle in the matter of thus advertising for talent, 
one could not but anticipate with misgivings this latest 
product of the determination to roll up the sleeves and 
write deathless music. 

The gleam of hope materialized into broad sunlight, how- 
ever. It is the Whitman of Abraham Lincoln’s Burial- 
Hymn and Vigil Strange I Kept, whose wholesome and 
plangent muse Mr. Bloch invokes, rather than the Walt of 
the “barbaric yawp.” Having already given competent 
expression to racial themes, he turns his attention to the 
mighty visions of the nation that has become his own. In 
his Anthem, a more elevated composition, certainly, than 
My Country ’Tis of Thee, he exclaims through the medium 
of the chorus, “Thy n@me is in my heart; my love for thee 
arouses me to nobler thoughts and deeds.” The musical 
counterpart, while no less admirable in substance, receives 
a less homely exposition. 

In the first two movements also, there is a most agreeable 
abstinence from the sensational exhibitions of boisterousness 
which we are accustomed to hear in apotheoses of the na- 
tional spirit. The first movement is inscribed Poco lento, 
and bears the captions: The Soil—The Indians—( England) 
—The Landing of the Pilgrims. Indian songs of various 
mood are heard; an old English march intrudes with its 
suggestion of our other heritage; the tang of the open 
ocean next dominates; hymns arise. In the meanwhile the 
Anthem has vaguely begun to shape itself. The second 
movement is Allegretto: 1861-1865: Hours of Joy—Hours 
of Sorrow. Opening with colorful intimations afforded by 
wholesale exploitation of popular contemporary melodies, 
those of Stephen Foster in particular, it subsequently 
touches with gentle hand on the tragedy of the War and 
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the death of Lincoln. The impartial tenderness of the 
Whitman who devoted himself to the wounded of the war, 
Union and Confederate soldiers alike, may be discerned 
here. It is not easy to say how much of the charm of the 
movement is attributable to the confiscated melodies. To 
orchestrate Swanee Riber with any degree of improvement 
was of course too much to expect; Pop Goes the Weasel 
seemed rather crude, and so perhaps one or two others. 
None the less the orchestral impression received from the 
remainder of the movement was excellent. A distinctly 
jazzy tone permeates the early Allegro con spirito (1926: 
The Present—The Future) ; wherein Mr. Koussevitsky lost 
much of his wonted calm. The energy of the mood came 
gradually to invest a greater nobility of sentiment, leading 
to the triumph of the Anthem. The assisting chorus at this 
juncture was drawn from the Radcliffe Choral Society and 
the Harvard Glee Club. Either their location or the or- 
chestral balance impaired their clarity, but otherwise their 
rendition was an inspiring one, and the audience, stirred by 
appreciation and patriotism, capped the finale with a tre- 
mendous handclapping. On Friday, the audience arose for 
the Anthem, as the composer had hoped might always be 
the case, to become an active part of its message of faith. 
Soncs or O_p TIME 

On December 23 a larger assemblage gathered at Sym- 
phony Hall to enjoy the English Singers than the last time 
they were here. Their songs were well chosen to “shew the 
uttermost of varietie’ recommended by Thomas Morley in 

1597, and substantiated his dictum that “the more varietie 
you shew, the better shall you please.” They were “some- 
time wanton, sometime drooping, sometime graue and staide, 
otherwhile effeminat.” But the English theorist was re- 
ferring only to the composer’s side of the matter. By 
their portrayal of these qualities the Singers aroused an 
enthusiasm which has lain dormant for over two hundred 
years. The gusto of the singers themselves could not have 
fallen far short in intensity of that of those who sang them 
on more appropriate occasions so long ago, and this the 
audience could but sit and envy them. The popular songs 
of our own day present some. analogy to this aspect of 
earlier times. Reinforced by devices of rhythm, but want- 
ing the contrapuntal merits of their predecessors, their ar- 
tistic status is much more in question, however. 

The motets and their secular relatives the madrigals, of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, require somewhat the same pre- 
cision of execution as does chamber music for instruments. 
Contrasts are of the same simple and forthright nature, and 
the individuality of the separate parts is similarly enhanced. 
Those who have heard the English Singers, in fact, will im- 
mediately corroborate the statement that their performance 
is in many ways reminiscent of that of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet. The carols and ballads last night, lighter in nature, 
were such as received rather modern contrapuntal treat- 
ment in the arrangements of the 19th and 20th century 
musicians, except of course for Byrd’s. All was given 
with the finish which characterizes a company of sensitive 
artists who have had much experience together. In addi- 
tion, the two Books of Words which accompanied the pro- 
gram furnished as entertaining an anthology as many to be 
found between colored covers. This constituted the only 
feature of the evening of which the audience was not suffi- 
ciently appreciative. 

NATIONAL OPERA Ovens WITH AIDA 

On Christmas night the National Opera Company inaugu- 
rated its stay at the Boston Opera House with Aida. The 
title role was taken by Emily Day. Elizabeth Hoeppel, 
handsomely proportioned, was a woman well cast for the 
part of the passionate creature that is Amneris. Mme. 
Hoeppel’s dramatic interpretation in Act IV, Scene 1, glori- 
ously sung, brought down the house. Another fine passage 
occurred in the first scene of the second act, with Miss Day 
contributing equally. Both had opportunity to display théir 
beautiful command of the mezza voce. Ciro de Ritis sang 
Amonasro, and Bertini, Radames; the King of Egypt was 
assumed by Antonio Astolfi, the High Priest by Miguel 
Santacana, Priestess by Margherita Sorvino, Messenger by 
Constante Sorvino. W ithout exception these brought pow- 
erful and cultivated voices to their parts. 

The National Opera Company draws well, but would 
probably do better with an advance in the admission 
charged. The quality of the singing and acting is not 
suggested by their present prices. It is announced as the 
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@ “Maestro A. Buzzi-Peccia is pursuing his pro- 
fession as vocal master with the greatest success. 


He will be useful to art.’”"-—Giuseppe Verdi. 


@ “Mr. Buzzi-Peccia combines the rare qualities 
of an excellent singing teacher and very talented 
Marcella Sembrich. 
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@ “I am a great admirer of your lovely composi- 
tions. Your borar~.- will be a great artistic help 
for singers.” —A. Toscanini. 


@ “I take pleasure in recommending you because 
I know with how much love and interest you 
teach our bel canto to those who desire to study 
seriously the vocal art.”—E. Caruso. 
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hope of the company, however, to attract wanes of stu- 
dents and lovers of music who would not be available at 
more prohibitive prices. Those who have so far attended 
have been enthusiastic in the extreme. Some of the mem- 
bers of the company have been recruited from the San Carlo. 
The histrionic side is attended to conscientiously, though 
occasionally really overdone—the Amonasro at times, for 
example. The ballet is uniformly uninspired, on account of 
the inexperience of the outhful and attractive corps. The 
operas are given in their original languages, and Verdi is 
the composer most numerously represented. 

Emily Day turned in another fine performance on Wed- 
nesday afternoon as Violetta in La Traviata. Here she 
had occasion to show herself mistress of coloratura. Ugo 
Martinelli sang Alfredo with feeling, and his acting was 
deserving of praise. Ciro de Ritis was heard again as 
Giorgio, which he handled capably. 

Il Trovatore was given Wednesday night. Elizabeth 
Hoeppel, as Azucena, exceeded the expectations aroused by 
her first appearance. Luis de Ibarguen was a brilliant and 
much applauded Manrico. We do not recall any occasion 
when the first scene of these two characters together was 
executed more impressively. Emilia Vergeri, an experi- 
enced singer with a voice of great volume, is somewhat 
reckless of its quality. Mario Valle’s admirable voice was 
the resonant organ it has always been. 

Pusiic Lisrary CHAMBER CONCERT 

A privileged gathering was that which heard Jane Leland 
Clarke and assisting artists in a Chamber Concert at the 
Boston Public Library on Sunday night, the 16th. The 
concert upheld those standards of quality and interest of 
the series of Public Lectures and Concerts in which it fig- 
ured, which make them so greatly to be commended. 

The ‘People’s Symphony performed at the Hotel Statler 
Ballroom on Sunday afternoon, and profited by the post- 
ponement at Symphony Hall at the same hour. The Nut- 
cracker Suite was found interesting, although played rag- 
gedly now and then. More successful was Strauss’ 
Overture to Fledermaus. M 


Program Building a Serious Matter with 
Glenn Drake 


The art of program building is a serious factor in the 
success of any artist, yet, on attending the average modern 
recital, it would seem to the listener that it is a phase of 
music which is for the most part neglected. However, there 
are a few artists who can be counted on for an interesting 
program, and among them is Glenn Drake, well known tenor. 

Mr. Drake has made rapid strides in public favor in the 
last few years, and return engagements are invariably the 
result in the cities in which he sings. His programs are 
built with a view not only of giving an audience what they 
should hear, but also what they want to hear. Musically 
they are always of value and yet have an angle of interest 
which makes them unusual. Mr. Drake spends a certain 
amount of time each day in conning new music, and he says 


GLENN DRAKE 


that he and his accompanist may go through a hundred 
songs before they find one which fills the bill. 

It is no small matter to select a few songs from hundreds 
of compositions. Sometimes a second hearing of these selec- 
tions proves them of no value, and then again, sometimes a 
song which does not appeal on first hearing, grows interest- 
ing with further study. 

As Mr. Drake devotes all of his time to recital work, 
having no operatic aspirations, he naturally gives more 
thought to the building up of climaxes than the artist singing 
in opera, who necessarily has a divided interest. This it is, 
perhaps, that spells success for Glenn Drake, and makes him 
one of the most popular artists on the concert stage today. 
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GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


“SHE FLASHED METEOR-LIKE ACROSS THE WORLD OF SONG 
AND MADE IT HERS.” 


EW young artists have had the meteor-like rise to fame, 

which fate has brought Gladys Swarthout, the lovely 

young mezzo soprano, whose talents and luscious voice, 
have made her a conspicuous success, at an age when most 
artists are just beginning their careers. 

Her voice is a warm, rich mezzo, of unusual range, great 
volume, and her diction impeccable. Youth, beauty, and grace 
of manner unite in giving her that personality which is the 
prime requisite of a truly great artistic success, while the press 
everywhere have acclaimed her as one of the few, who are 
equally successful in opera and concert. 

For three years Miss Swarthout has been one of the most 
popular members of the Ravinia Opera Company, appear- 
ing as “Nancy” (Martha), “Hansel” (Hansel and Gretel), 
“Carmen” in Bizet’s masterpiece, “Lola” (Cavalleria), “Siebel” 
(Faust), “Musette” (La Boheme), “Stephano” (Romeo and 
Juliet), “Julietta” (Tales of Hoffman), and many others, 


At eighteen Miss Swarthout made her debut as Siebel in Faust 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and during her career 
with that organization she won the warmest commendation of 
the members of the press. 


Edward Coleman Moore in Chicago Tribune said: “Gladys 
Swarthout as Siebel (Faust) made a par score in a completely 
legitimate and completely lovely performance of the Flower 
Song. Her voice IS ONE OF THE COMPANY’S MOST 
EMINENT DISCOVERIES OF THE SEASON.” 


Eugene Stinson in Chicago Evening Journal: 


“Gladys Swarthout as Siebel (Faust) established her rank as 
among the foremost of the company’s younger members, delight- 
fully gifted in voice, appearance and theatrical aptness.” 


Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post: “Miss Swart- 
hout’s debut as Siebel (Faust) was attractive. Her voice had 
a mellow quality, and she has the operatic flair.” 


RAVINIA OPERA COMPANY 
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Contralto 
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New York Recital, Guild Theatre, December 9th, 1928 


Lillian Benisch Song Program 
Reveals Ability (Headline) 


“Miss Benisch’s voice exhibited good quality of 
good style and interpretative abil- 


"—Herald Tribune, 


Come . « « 


December roth, 1928 


wy 


“A one-time violinist, Miss Benisch discovered 
not long ago that she owned a contralto voice 
and last evening's auditors discovered it is a good 
one . . . so far as warmth, color and range 
it is a beautiful one.”’ 


are concerned, —A merican, 
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a voice of superior natural charm, an 
even scale and a legato of admirable smoothness.” 


—Evening World, December 10th, 1928 
~~” 


‘The singer’s voice bespoke intelligent study of 
nuance and mezzo voce, and her intonation was 
"NW. Y. Sun, December roth, 


good. 
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“Lillian Benisch sang with expression and in good 
"N.Y. Post, December roth, 
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Washington Notes 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Recent recitals in the national capital 
by Galli-Curci, Roland Hayes, Fritz Kreisler and Doris Niles, 
all under the local management of Mrs. Wilson Greene, 
drew large audiences which gave evidence of their apprecia- 
tion by the welcome demonstrations shown each visitor. 

The three day stand of the American Opera Company, 
likewise brought through Mrs. Greene's efforts, afforded 
local music lovers an early taste of this branch of the art. 
The tremendous accomplishments of Vladimir Rosing, gen- 
eral director, not to mention the work of Francis St. Leger 
or that of many others connected with the organization, 
seemed more in evidence than ever before. Carmen, Martha 
and Faust were scheduled and produced to the eminent 
satisfaction of the discriminating audiences coming to each 
performance. 

A new series of musicales commenced under the direction 
of Dr. Harold Dudley, who in cooperation with the various 
community interests gathered a large following through the 
excellence of the attractions listed and the reasonable prices 
quoted for admissions. Josef Hofmann was the first artist 
to appear and drew the largest crowd he has had in the many 
years of his visits to Washington. John Charles Thomas 
duplicated the success of Mr. Hofmann with perhaps a 
slightly larger audience. On this occasion the work of Eric 
Zardo, his accompanist, was noteworthy both in assisting 
the baritone and in his own solos. 

Dr. Dudley likewise fostered another series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts, featuring, in joint programs, leading 
local rene and several visiting stars. The first recital 
was given by Louise Lerch, Metropolitan soprano; Henry F. 
Seibert, organist at Town Hall, New York, and Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, author and lecturer. The second, shared in by the 
Adolph Bolm Ballet and Elodia Martin-Rivero, soprano, 
was largely attended and well received. A third, which 
closed the series, starred Louis Potter, organist; Helen 
Howison, soprano, and Emanuel Zetlin, violinist from the 
Curtis Institute and now a member of the faculty at the 
Washington College of Music. 

Arthur Smith brought the Philadelphia Symphony 
for its first call of the year. The affair was made notable 
by the return of Leopold Stokowski after his lengthy absence, 
and the excellence of the all-Wagner program which he 
most admirably directed. 

The Founder’s Day Concert at the Library of Congress 
was rendered this season by the Roth String Quartet of 
Budapest. The program included compositions by Mozart, 
Bridge and Schumann. The usual elect audience was present. 

Emily Harrold, soprano, and Horace Smithey, baritone, 
were heard in recital at the Arts Club, featuring songs by 
Percy Lee Atherton, who played the accompaniments for the 
rendition of his own compositions. Both artists as well as 
the composer were heartily applauded and several extra 
numbers added. 

Another musicale at the Arts Club, attracting more than 
customary attention was the song recital of George Beuchler, 
young baritone, who won the local radio contest in the 
Washington branch of the Atwater Kent competition. Mr. 
Beuchler’s program was unusual in its lack of the trite. 
His interpretations were eminently satisfactory for their 
progressiveness, novelty and individuality. The voice is 
quite fresh, not yet settled but of a lightness and genteel 
quality that make it remarkably pleasant to hear. With as- 
siduous study, Mr. Beuchler should assume a prominent 
place in the concert halls. 

The Friday Morning Music Club began its forty-third 
season, presenting Katharine Seelye Wallace, pianist; Ruby 
Potter, soprano, and George Beuchler, baritone. Louis Pot- 
ter was the assistant for Mrs. Potter, while Katheryn Rawls 
played the accompaniments for Mr. Beuchler. 

Directed by Esther Linkins, the Chaminade Glee Club 
gave a recital at the Raleigh Hotel that was well attended 
and well received. In the last few seasons this organiza- 
tion of women’s voices has gradually climbed to the top 
rank of local singing clubs and is an eminently capable unit. 
Evelyn Scott, violinist, and J. E. Kinsella, bass, were the 
assisting soloists. Gertrude Walter, Marjorie Davis and 
Karl Holer provided ample accompaniments for the club 
and the artists in the order named. 

The Tech Opera Club, comprising students of the Mc- 
Kinley High School, staged a highly creditable performance 
of the Mikado on two occasions and drew handsome com- 
ment for the excellence of its efforts. The leads were as- 
sumed by Charles Cris, Clifford Adams, Stanley Robertson, 
Manuel Landman, Ellis Meeker, Chaloner Barnes, Claude 
Cooper, Marie Trede, Jeane Bone, Bernice Thomas, Leah 
Bretler and Richard Buckingham. To Dore Walten, profes- 
sor in charge of the orchestra, goes a tremendous amount 
of credit for the success of the operetta. Nor can less be 
said of Florence R. Keene, who had charge of the choruses. 
The costumes and scenery were products of the school’s 
laboratories. 

Flora McGill Keefer, mezzo, was the soloist at the 
Schubert Festival held by the German Literary Society. 
She gave excerpts from Die Schone Muller and with the 
same finish and style that have made her the leading vocalist 
in these parts. She was ably assisted by Mildred Kolb 
Schulze. 1. PB. ks 


John Charles Gilbert a 1 Daddi Student 

John Charles Gilbert, who is singing the role of Franz 
Schubert in Blossom Time at the Studebaker Theater in 
Chicago, has had that part for the past three seasons, win- 
ning everywhere the unstinted praise of the press and the 
enthusiastic applause of the public. Mr. Gilbert first made 
a name for himself in the concert world. He was soloist 
with the Chicago Civic Orchestra at Orchestra Hall in Chi- 
cago, and gave many concerts and recitals in the leading 
musical centers. He hails from Minneapolis, although Chi- 
cago now claims him as one of its artists. 

Mr. Gilbert began the study of music under Francesco 
Daddi, the renowned teacher of singing, with whom Mr. 
Gilbert is still learning more of the vocal art. Through the 
run of Blossom Time in Chicago he goes daily to his mas- 
ter’s studio in the Fine Arts Building. 

Heard recently as Schubert in Blossom Time during the 
present stay of the company in Chicago, Mr. Gilbert im- 
pressed the writer by the beauty of his voice, the surety of 
his tone, his beautiful legato, perfect intonation, impeccable 
diction and phrasing. Mr. Gilbert is a bass-baritone - 
whom any opera company might justly be proud. He is 
singer who ranks high as a musician, and as an actor he is 
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JOHN CHARLES GILBERT 


equally successful. The long run of Blossom: Time in Chi- 
cago is in a large measure due to his work, which has been 
lauded highly by the press, and on the night we witnessed 
his performance he was warmly applauded, receiving no less 
than three solo curtains after his big scene ‘in the second act. 

Many distinguished singers now appearing before the pub- 
lic have emanated from the Francesco Daddi studios, and if 
all are doing as well in their field of endeavor as John Charles 
Gilbert, Mr. Daddi’s success as a teacher of singing explains 
why so many professionals seek his advice, as he is not only 
a specialist in voice placing, but, having sung himself for 
many years in concert as well as in opera, he knows how to 
impart to others his knowledge of the voice and of the song 
literature. It will be remembered that Francesco Daddi was 
a member of the Manhattan Opera during the Hammerstein 
regime, then was brought by Campanini to Chicago as a 
member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, appearing 
at the Auditorium in many roles and touring the United 
States for many seasons with the same organization. Daddi 
made his debut in Italy as Edgardo in Lucia, and in his early 
career appeared in all principal theaters of Europe and 
South America. 


Edward Johnson’s Heart Throb 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, who has collected a book of verse 
entitled Heart Throbs by famous people, writes about his 
experience with Edward Johnson in a delightful way. He 
says that one night at the opera he heard Mr. Johnson 
humming a song without words while waiting for his cue, 
and in answer to a request as to his heart throb, the tenor 
replied: “I hardly realized that Shelley’s Skylark was one 
of my most cherished poems until I found myself repeating 
it at these intervals and applying it to others as well as 
myself. The poem is a sublime contrasting of human emo- 
tions and is radiant with enthusiasm and idealism.” Mr. 
Chapple observes that it seems to him quite fitting that a 
singer should enjoy the music of The Skylark, for, as the 
poet Wordsworth said of the same little feathered songster, 
“There is joy divine in that song of thine.” 


Mme. May Keon in Recital 


Mime. May Keon and Maurice La Farge appeared in joint 
recital at Greenwich, Conn., on December 18, before a repre- 
sentative audience at the High School auditorium. 

A. mezzo-contralto who has won favor both here and 
abroad, Mme. Keon was well received in her program of 
English, French and Italian songs. Mr. La Farge, who is 
well known as a pianist of high calibre, presented a well 
diversified program that again proved his versatility at the 
piano. 
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“Scholarly musicianship, beautiful voice, intel- 
ligent interpretative power, and manly person- 
ality.” 

—Atlanta Journal. 


FREDERICK GGUNSTER 


Tenor 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rp Sr. 
New York 
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“GOOD WILL is the DESIRE of a satisfied customer to RETURN 
where he has been WELL TREATED.” 


“We Hold The CONFIDENCE of Our PATRONS a Greater 
Asset Than Our Bank Account.” 
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Edward H. Boatner Tells What the 
Spiritual Really Means to the Negro 


With the present vogue of the Negro spiritual, as typi 
fied in Porgy, for instance—a play that has aroused wide- 
spread interest in Chicago and New York—the following, 
an explanation of what the spiritual really me “re to the 
Negro, is of unusual interest. It is written by Edward H. 
Boatner, one of the representative Negro baritones, and a 
composer of merit as well. Mr. Boatner is thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject on which he writes, for his own 
spirituals have had a widespread vogue among singers of 
his own and other races, and have elicited the commenda- 
tion of both critic and laymen. 

“God has given America many precious gifts through 
the Negro,” said he; “and the most interesting and artistic 
of these is the Negro spiritual. The spiritual is, in every 
sense of the word, the only real primitive American music. 

“Why are the spirituals so interesting, you ask. First, 
because they show the Negro’s conception of the Bible; 
second, because they are songs from the very soul of the 
Negro slave, and the emancipated Negro. Some of the 
spirituals originated during slavery, but many after eman- 
cipation. Most of those composed after emancipation were 
melodies of joy and triumph. Unfortunately, many singers 
treat this type as a minstrel song, because they lack the 
knowledge of Negro traditions. This is unfortunate in 
many ways, because Negroes, hearing such renditions and 
parodies of their sacred songs, feel hurt and indignant. It 
is like taking a sacred chant such as we hear in the cathe- 
drals of the Catholic Church, and developing it into a syn- 
copated melody; or like jazzing ‘Eli Eli,’ a magnificent 
Hebrew chant, or even like syncopating the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

“I am willing to admit that many of the so-called spirit- 
uals are quite humorous in character, but they should not 
be treated as cheap, vaudeville songs. They should be used 
only on the concert stage and in a dignified manner. My 
race is the most interesting of all races that have under- 
gone slavery. The gift of song and the keen sense of hu 
mor, plus the ability to keep calm and cool even though 
crushed and st: ppressed, and a profound faith in God have 
brought us safe thus far. Many times, according to the 
traditions handed down to us, slaves working in the cot- 
ton fields in the heat of the day would at the same time 
be praying and singing to God to send them a Moses, and 
all of a sudden a strong slave, determined to wait on God’s 
deliverance, would change the mood of the workers by sing- 
ing the more joyful, more humorous spirituals, which are 
called ‘Kaber. songs,’* and then for a few moments the 
slaves would forget their condition. Many times they 
would be interrupted by ‘Massa George,’ for they were for 
bidden to wail or sing sad songs. They were supposed to 
be happy and cheerful. 

“One can readily discern that there is no 
mor about the spiritual. However, I know 
many who would even syncopate that old sacred hymn, 
Lead, Kindly Light, in order to gain the almighty dollar. 
It is certainly time for American of both the white and 
the colored races to study seriously the Negro spirituals 
before trying to sing them, and let us hope that they will 
get the correct traditional interpretation. Most of the 
American white race think that every negro can sing spirit 
uals; but they are mistaken. The new Negro, having spent 
most of his life in the North, and being educated in the 
same manner as the whites, knows no more about spirituals 
than does the average white person, and he is apt to regard 
them also as ‘Funny songs.’ Not long ago | heard a negro 
singer attempt that old sacred spiritual, Steal Away to 
Jesus. The original wording is ‘Steal away; steal away to 
Jesus; steal away, steal away Home; I ain't got long to 
stay here,’ and this is how she decorated it: ‘I haven't very 
long to remain here.’ Just think how absurd to take such 
a liberty with the traditional dialect. She did just what 
many other’ would-be artists do. These songs can only he 
done in the original dialect because they demand a certain 
tonal quality which is purely Negroic. 

“My contention is this—that it is now time for thi 
Negro school of music to take its place, just as the Italian, 
French or German has. In other words, those who sing the 
spirituals should be taught the Negro dialect by teachers 
who have had actual experience with Negroes and their 
dialect Anton Dvorak readily understood the possibilities 


theatrical hu 
that there are 


of these wonderful old melodies and he has certainly im- 
mortalized them. Others, like Harry T. Burleigh, Nathan- 
iel Dett, Carl Diton, W. M. Cook, J. Rosamond Johnson, 
Clarence Cameron White, Coleridge Taylor, and Lawrence 
Brown were also pioneers in developing Negro music. They 
were told by famous composers that nothing could be de- 
veloped from these melodies. However, they proved to the 
world that their struggle has not been in vain. No one with 
a warm beating heart could listen to that beautiful Largo 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony without being deeply 
impressed by this melody which is so expressive of hope. 

“There are many types of spirituals, and they depict 
variously joy, sorrow, power, triumph, inspiration, hope or 
despair. Those who attend Porgy, a new and interesting 
play which depicts Negro life just after emancipation in 
South Carolina, will hear a striking variety of Negro 
spirituals. My race certainly owes a debt of gratitude to 
men like Samuel Insull, Herman Devries, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, and others, who have taken a deep interest in Negro 
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art. Mr. Insull, in particular, has been most generous in 
aiding deserving Negro musicians and Negro projects. To 
any one who is interested in following up this subject, I 
vill gladly give information regarding Negro music and 
its traditions.” 


Frieda Hempel’s San Francisco Triumph 

San Francisco, Cat.—Frieda Hempel, regarded by con- 
noisseurs as a classic interpreter of the Lied and one of the 
greatest exponents of Mozart, captured the hearts of San 
Franciscoans by dint of her limpid, birdlike voice, her cheer- 
ful temperament and genuine musicality. Miss Hempel was 
soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred 
Hertz, conductor, at the third “Municipal Pop” concert in 
the Exposition Auditorium. 

Artists such as Frieda Hempel are rare, nowadays more 
so than ever. Seldom does one hear a voice handled with 
greater skill or singing that is more spiritual or complete. 
Indeed, art such as Frieda Hempel’s should be a shining ex- 
ample to many of her contemporaries. 

It has been several years since Miss Hempel last appeared 
in San Francisco and it was a joy (particularly to one who 
still cherishes the memory of her Metropolitan perform- 
ances) to note that her voice retains all its former fascin- 
ating qualities: clarity, resonance, variety of color, the high 
tones brilliant and securt, the low ones warm and caressing. 
For her first number, Miss Hempel chose Suzanna’s aria, 
Non Vieni non tardar from Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro and sang it with her characteristic elegance of style, 
fine feeling for the melodic line, suavity of phrasing, beauty 
of tone, and admirable musicianship. It was bel-canto in 
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its highest form. By way of contrast, Miss Hempel’s second 
offering was the great coloratura aria from Verdi's Ernani, 
wherein her technical and interpretative powers served her 
well for every run was finely executed and exquisitely 
shaded, every word and every phrase given its full musical 
and dramatic value. Frieda Hempel touches nothing that 
she does not imbue with soul. 

Magnificently gowned and bejeweled, Miss Hempel was a 
lovely picture to gaze upon, another manifestation of her 
perfect taste and innate refinement. There was, of course, 
a house packed with Hempel admirers, who applauded her 
at every opportunity—and there were many of them 

The dynamic Alfred Hertz, overflowing with personality 
and musical feeling, led the orchestra through Dvorak’'s 
symphony, from The New World, and gave us a reading 
that was full of emotion, purity and beauty—really memora- 
ble. Respighi’s The Pines of Rome, one of Hertz’ best in- 
terpretations and one which was enthusiastically applauded 
last season, was given another splendid performance. The 
audience made it clear that this was music it enjoyed. Credit 
for this cannot be allowed only to the composer for the 
reading and playing was galvanic. i ees 


Letters Tell of Ellen Kinsman Mann’s Success 
as Teacher 


Two letters received recently by Ellen Kinsman Mann, 
noted -Chicago voice teacher, throw interesting sidelights 
from quite divers angles on her success as a builder of 
voices and an authority on song interpretation. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, eminent American composer, 
is an enthusiastic admirer of Mrs. Mann’s skill as a teacher. 
He writes to her from his home in California: “I have 
heard enough of your pupils to know that your understand- 
ing of the voice and of song a cannot be ex- 
celled. It is a pleasure always to speak of your work.” 

This parallels the comment of one of the great composers 
of modern Italy, who at the time of Mrs. Mann’s last “trav- 
eling class” in 1924-25, said tc her, “I should like to see 
even here in Italy, the native land of bel canto, many teach- 
ers like you.” That was praise, indeed, for this American 
teacher. 

From the student’s viewpoint, the reaction of Mrs. Mann 
and her work is equally enthusiastic. Nellie I. Ostrom, 
head of the music department of Gooding College in Idaho, 
was sent to Mrs. Mann by Mr. Cadman last summer for 
study. Last week, she wrote the Chicago teacher as follows: 

“Of course I knew last summer that I had received so 
much in my work with you, but I did not dream just how 
much until I have been teaching this fall. I cannot begin 
to tell you how invaluable the work has been to me in my 
work with my students. Three students have definitely de- 
cided to go to Chicago with me next summer to study with 
you, and maybe two others.” 

In September, 1929, Mrs. Mann will take a small number 
of students to Europe in a traveling class for a season of 
study with her and coaching in repertory with the eminent 
musicians of the Continent. Italy and Germany are the 
principal objectives of the tour, with several months devoted 
to coaching opera and German lieder. Shorter periods will 
be spent in France and England. The class will be absent 
seven months with a possibility of staying an entire year 
on the Continent. 

Mrs. Mann is now considering applicants for the travel- 
ing class, which will be limited to ten singers. 


Barozszi Soloist with Reading Orchestra 


Socrate Barozzi, Roumanian violinist, had a noteworthy 
success at Reading, Pa., where he played the Wieniawski 
concerto with the local symphony orchestra, Walter Pfeiffer 
conductor, on December 9. The Reading Eagle declared 
that the concerto, as played by Mr. Barozzi, was a brilliant 
achievement, while the Reading Times reported the event 
in part as follows: “Socrate Barozzi gave a good account 
of himself as a technician in the Wieniawski D minor con- 
certo, a number that has no end of intricacies. The violinist 
gained in effect as the concerto progressed and the finale 
spun out with a brilliance of style and command of bow that 
dazzled his hearers and won for him an ovation. The ap- 
plause at the conclusion of Barozzi’s performance did not 
subside until the violinist stepped forth with his violin for 
the second time to play an extra selection, Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment of a Spanish dance by de Falla. His number suited 
exactly the violinist’s temperament and again his impeccable 
technic, both left-hand and bow-arm, excelled and enz abled 
him to give an effective rendition of this new violin work. 
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# ELSHUCO TRIO 


“This organization has contributed much to the delight of 
lovers of chamber-music, both by its finished and scholarly 
interpretation of familiar classics, and by its introduction of 
significant works by modern composers.”—N’, times. 





The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records 
for the Brunswick Co. 
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Distinct and impressive surprise— 
head tones especially beguiling—amaz- 
ing ease and skill—difficult to recall 
any recent performance of a young 
American singer which*promises more 
for the future. Acting merits high 
praise—genuine success—great ova- 
tion—New York American. 











That the transition to grand opera 
will be a complete success was attested 
by the unrestrained applause of her 
audience—lovely in appearance—unaf- 
fected and natural—acts like an actress 
not an opera singer—voice of ample 
power and range, flexible, warm, with 
a curiously ingratiating quality— 
New York Herald Tribune. 











Acceptance of Miss Hampton was | 


quite unanimous and altogether enthu- 
siastic—voice of excellent resonant 
power—debut a carefully prepared ef- 


fort that met with the success it de- | 


served.—New York Journal. 














Surprises critics and friends—she 
sings amazingly well—lovely voice 
produced without the slightest effort, 
reaching its top notes easily, flexibly, 
charmingly. Hope Hampton was the 
best individual on the stage by far.— 
New York Telegraph. 








‘ork Daily Mirror. 


Scored a triumph—sang superbly— | 
| lovely to behold—applause, cheers and | 
| bravos—advent of a star of genuine 
| magnitude on the operatic horizon.— 
| New 





Voice is of beautiful and rich | 
| quality, well trained, and she sings | 


with an ease and grace that many a 
more experienced singer could study 


| with profit—Zit’s Theatrical Weekly. 


| Hope Hampton 


CAcclaimed 


as “Manon” 


With the Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
December 21, 1928 





Sincere and spontaneous approval by 
entire audience—good robust tone, | 
often singing with much beauty and | 
good intonation—easily outclassed the 
supporting company in all respects— | 


beauty of form and face, grace and | 


charm of manner—extremely success- 
ful first apeparance.—New York Post. 





The erstwhile movie star proved a 
surprise and is very likely to go far 
in her new venture... . 


as much dismay in the music world 
as she did in things cinematic... . / A 
picture of pleasing winsomeness. .. . 
Showed a lyric quality and evenness, 


smooth and sure, and fully competent | 
| to reach the utmost extremes of the | 


house... . The debut was a success.— 


Brooklyn, New York, Times. 


SOME OF THE HEADLINES 





Hope Hampton sings way to opera triumph.—New York American. 


Hope Hampton wins acclaim in debut as an opera diva—New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Hope Hampton gets ovation as opera singer—New York Sun. 


Hope Hampton scores big triumph in Grand Opera debut.—New York 
Telegram. 


Hope Hampton opera success.—New York Telegraph. 

Hope Hampton shines brightly as opera star—New York Daily News. 
Hope Hampton scores—New York Daily Mirror. 

Hope Hampton wins acclaim in opera debut.—Philadelphia Record. 


Hope Hampton wins popular success in Philadelphia —Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Hope Hampton scores hit in opera debut —Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen. 


Hope Hampton in auspicious opera debut receives ovation in role of 
Manon.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union. 


Hail Miss Hampton as new opera star—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times. 
ES \- 


Personal Representative: Bruno Zirato 
322 West 72nd St., New York 


It was emphatically Hope Hamp- 
ton’s night. . . . She possesses a re- 


| markably sweet soprano voice which 

| should place her in the field with many | 
of the leading vocalists of the day. | 
| At the conclusion of each act she was 

forced to acknowledge to at least half | 
In addition to 
Hampton has | 


a dozen curtain calls. 
being beautiful Miss 


ability as an actress. She sets a prece- 


| dent in that she is the first motion pic- | 
} ture star ever to attempt grand opera. | 


Brooklyn, New York, Citizen. 


Miss Hampton negotiated the dif- 
ficulty of the music with exceptional 
dexterity. . . . Enthusiastic reception 
unusual unanimity.—Brooklyn, 
Standard Union 


with 
New York, 

An ovation accorded Hope 
Hampton.—New York Telegram. 


was 


Enthusiastically received. — New 


York World. 


Be it said | 
that Miss Hampton threatens to cause | 
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THE RICHMOND ITEM, RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


LEGINSKA SCORES TRIUMPH WITH HER 


THE QUINCY HERALD-WHIG, November 27, 1928 

















Buffalo Courier-Express 





Her Personality, Art Won 
Opening Concert Audience 





For Leginska is a wizard. 

Her own virtuosity is so 
great that it diffuses itself over 
her players, it envelops them, 
and finally knits them together 
in one harmonious unity of 
sound. 

This is, of course, what all 
conductors do. 

BUT NONE DOES IT 
WITH GREATER SKILL 
THAN THIS YOUNG WO- 
MAN. 








DAYTON DAILY NEWS 
__December 3, 1928 
Leginska stands alone as an 
artist in whom feminity is no 
less in evidence than a GREAT 
AND MARVELOUS TAL-| 
ENT. 








DAYTON HERALD 
December 3, 1928 





The orchestra played with 
the most surprising clear-cut | 
measures, with a tonal quality 
that was really superb, its 
swells and sharp, decisive cli- 
maxes marvels of finish. 











PARKERSBURG SENTI- 
NEL, Dec. 6th, 1928 


LEGINSKA SCORED 
GREAT TRIUMPH 


BOSTON WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA SURPASSED 
ALL EXPECTATIONS 





Were the Parkersburg Civic 
Music Association only to have 
brought one attraction here this 
season and that attraction Ethel 
Leginska and her Boston Wo- 
men’s Symphony Orchestra, the 
members would feel fully re- 
compensed for their expendi- 
ture, so satisfactory in every 
way was the performance given 
last night at the high school 
auditorium by the orchestra of 
sixty pieces directed by the 
brilliant woman conductor. A 
complete symphonic orchestra, 
every chair of which is filled 
by an artist of undoubted tal- 
ent, behind whom is a record 
also of conscientious work, 
young women and mere girls, 
speaking truly and surely on 
every instrument in the sym- 
phonic category, horns, trum- 
pets, bassoons, violins, even the 
big bass fiddle and brass horn. 
So perfectly trained is this or- 
chestra that the audience en- 
raptured, and swept along by 
the flood of melody, ungrateful 
as it may seem, lost sight of the 
fifty artists, thought only of 
those master geniuses who gave 
such music to the world and 
|sat in pure enjoyment of their 
|work. There was one figure 
| however that was not lost sight 
|of and that was of Ethel Le- 
| ginska, medium in size with 
| verve in every line, wearing a 
| black velvet directoire costume 
with white collar and cuffs, her 
|long curly bob of flying hair 
| suggesting Beethoven the mas- 
| ter, while her hands strong and 
| expressive with the poetry of 
|motion swayed the musicians 
| by their slightest movement as 
}the music softly died in ex- 
| quisite cadences or swept along 
|to impressive, impassioned and 
| triumphant finales. 
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MISS LEGINSKA 
AND ORCHESTRA 
SCORE BIG HIT 


Leader Achieves Greatness in 
Wielding Baton for Boston 
Symphony 
It is a very splendid orches- 
|tra with a personnel entirely of 
black - gowned, white - collared 
 sonseteien Leginska has wielded 
|her baton over this organiza- 
|tion for about two years. In 
the course of time, if she con- 
tinues, she will have one of the 
finest orchestras of the world 

at her command. 

There is a splendid rhythm 
to the playing of this orches- 
tra. There is the same fire and 
the same marvelous phrasings 
as are a part of the pianistic 
ability of Director Leginska. 

Her piano work is like rip- 
pling magic. Empty to say that 
she is possessed of great techni- 
cal ability; inane to say that 
her phrasings are perfection. 
HER’S IS THE GIFT OF 
GENIUS that follows no rule 
and has no law. A flaming 
spirit hers, and how she inter- 
preted the brilliant measures of 
Liszt. 











Daily News Record, Harrison- 
burg, Va., Nov. Ist, 1928 


BIG CROWD HEARS 
THE BOSTON 
WOMEN MUSICIANS 


Walter Reed Hall, with all 
its spaciousness, was taxed to 
capacity last night to hear the 
concert by the Boston Wo- 
men’s Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Leginska fully lived up 
to her reputation as “one of the 
world’s greatest woman musi- 
cians,” according to local critics 
who marvelled at her perform- 
ance, both as the conductor of 
the orchestra and as pianist. 








EVENING STAR, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 5, 1928 


As for Miss Leginska as a 
conductor, much could be said. 
The orchestra itself speaks elo- 
quently of her abilities, with 
the fine balance and “team- 
work” of its performance. 
Miss Leginska always pre- 
sented a striking figure with 
her individually-cut hair and 
her simple black velvet frock. 
She is even more dramatic as 
a conductor than as a pianist, 
yet tnere is reason for every 
gesture and _ instant response 
from her orchestra. Her’s is 
not sheer theatricalism; it is 
purposeful conducting and 
highly effective. Perhaps the 
best way to sum up Leginska’s 
power as a conductor is to 
simply say that if the reader 
missed the program yesterday, 
by no means miss tonight’s, for 





it will mean missing a rare 
musical treat. H. F. 





Ethel Leginska Gives 
Quincy Audiences Proof 


of Great Personality 





Individuality, Talent and Ability of Conductor of Boston Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra Demonstrated in Concerts at 
Empire Theater 





for each player. 


of Ruth St. Denis. 


her players. 


peculiar. 





A small figure, but a mighty personality, Ethel Leginska proved to 
Quincyans Monday night as she has proved to hundreds of other audi- 
ences, her greatness as a conductor. 
audience—everything but the music—and she carries her orchestra 
to heights of beauty. She furnishes the verve and the moving force 
She is, herself, the spirit of music. 

There is something about Leginska’s conducting that reminds one 
Her hands and arms are as graceful as a dancer’s 
and she pleads, scorns, entreats and literally pulls the music out of 


Hands Graceful In Motion 
The things that happen to her hands when she takes the baton are 
They are large hands, big as a man’s, but when she con- 
ducts, they flow in as graceful motion as can be imagined. 


Utterly selfless, she forgets the 
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LEGINSKA IS LAUDED: 
AS CONDUCTOR 





Ethel Leginska, magnetic, vi- 
tal and despite her diminutive 
stature, commanding, paid her 
first visit to Milwaukee last 
night as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Miss Leginska occupies a 
unique niche in the gallery of 
contemporary celebrities. 

She lives every mood, por- 
trays every emotion, and is 
lavishly prodigal of her nervous 
energy, throwing herself with 
complete abandon into the work 
of the moment. 

The result, of course, is elec- 
trifying. She could carry her 
listeners with her by the sheer 


force of her personality, but 
she has more to offer—this 
work of her hands, the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, which she 
has made into an organization 
to be reckoned with, and which, 
under her capable guidance, is 
receiving everywhere the recog- 
nition it deserves. 











THE ORCHESTRA WAS 
REALLY ASTONISHING IN 
THE BEETHOVEN C MI. 
NOR SYMPHONY, for with 
her limited material Miss Le- 
ginska brought out all the beau- 
ty of the great work, infusing 
her reading with her own pul- 
sating vitality. 

The real event of the evening 
was the Liszt Fantasie, with 
Miss Leginska as soloist and 
conductor. Here this remark- 
able young woman went from 
one character to the other with 
protean swiftness—not for a 
fraction of a second did she 
merge her dual identities, and 
her performance of the familiar 
Hungarian Fantasie was bril- 
liant, clean-cut and powerful. 
A bit theatrical, but it was Le- 
ginska, and as one prominent 
musician remarked, “She was 
Liszt.” 

The audience was moved to 
an unusual demonstration, and 
refused to leave until two en- 
cores were added. 








PARKERSBURG (W. VA.) NEWS, December 6, 1928 








Leginska’s Genius Charms 
Audience at Her Concert 








Boston Women’s Symphony Plays Before Enthusiastic 
Gathering of Music Lovers; Artist Gives 
Extraordinary Exhibition at the Piano 








THE PORTSMOUTH MORNING SUN, Dec. 4, 1928 











Leginska Women’s Orchestra 
Scores Big Triumph Here 











November 10, 1928 


LEGINSKA WINS 
GREAT ACCLAIM 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


Talented Pianist - Conductor 
and Boston Women’s Sym- 
phony in Program Here 





Patrons of music were of- 
fered a distinct novelty in Elm- 
wood Music Hall last evening, 
when that fiery, impetuous, 
young dynamo, Ethel Leginska, 
famous as a concert pianist, 
appeared as conductor of the 
Boston Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, of which she’s the 
organizer and director. 

Once she raised her baton, 
she seemed to vitalize the en- 
tire orchestra, and, as was ex- 
pected, her conducting was 
spectacular, but musicianly, and 
her players responded with 
gratifying results to this artist, 
whose self absorption in the 
work at hand at once estab- 
lishes her as a serious and 
gifted conductor. 

Her rhythmic definitions, her 
supersensitive regard for nu- 
ance and gradations of tone, 
and her skill in building up 
climaxes won her just appre- 
ciation, This was particularly 
the case in the Beethoven Sym- 
phony No. 5 in which her 
ardent spirit led her orchestral 
forces with A SWEEP AND 
INSPIRATION THAT 
STIRRED THEM TO HERO- 
IC EFFORTS. The dominating 
and differing mood of each 
movement, and the poetic and 
delicate imagination which she 
employed in her _ readings, 
brought her a great tribute in 
which she invited the members 
of her orchestra to share. 

It was in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G minor, for piano 
and orchestra, that Miss Le- 
ginska not only won her great- 
est triumph, but in which her 
extraordinary genius was most 
brilliantly displayed. Standing 
with her back to the audience, 
she directed the opening of this 
delightful work, and, then, seat- 
ing herself at the piano, played 
with a limpid tone that mir- 
rored the music with surpassing 
clarity. Again she was on her 
feet directing the orchestral 
parts, and in a moment more, 
seated at the instrument and 
gathering up the enchained 
phrases with an aj b and 
technical fluency little short of 
phenomenal. There is some- 
thing elemental in Leginska’s 
playing that is a blending of 
fire and water and distilled 
sound of great tonal beauty. 
Storms of applause swept 
through the hall at the close of 
the performance, and the musi- 
cian was recalled many times. 

Another highlight was the 
Overture Rienzi, in which the 
orchestra under her conducting, 
ROSE TO AMAZING 
HEIGHTS REVEALING 
RICH SONORITY OF TONE 
AND IMPOSING BREADTH. 
Another ovation for Miss Le- 
ginska shows that she had cap- 
tured Buffalo as she has other 
cities where she has appeared. 
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Leginska, 
Orchestra 
In Triumph 


By C. Pannill Mead 


Ethel Leginska, famous as 
pianist, composer and conductor, 
brought the Boston Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra to the 
Auditorium last night, and re- 
ceived such an ovation as has 
been rarely accorded any artist. 

For years Leginska’s name 
has been famous on both sides 
of the Atlantic, but though her 
reputation reached us long ago, 
this was the first time that 
Milwaukee has had the privi- 
lege of hearing her both as 
pianist and conductor, for the 
petite lady actually conducted 
her orchestra while playing a 
gorgeous Liszt, Hungarian 
Fantasy. 

AS A CONDUCTOR, SHE 
Is ONE OF THE MOST 
DYNAMIC IN THE WORLD. 
Filled to her finger tips with 
magnetism, and with a glory in 
her work, Leginska needs ask 
no handicap from anyone. 

The Beethoven Symphony, 
Number 5, alone would have 
established her reputation, for 
in its clarity of reading, in its 
beautifully built up phrases and 
crescendos, in its splendid bal- 
ancing of choirs, SHE EVI- 
DENCED NOTHING LESS 
THAN GENIUS, for to make 
great beauty from small mate- 
rial is far greater than to ac- 
complish the same results with 
virtuoso caliber. 

The other high light was her 
superb rendition of the Liszt 
number. The artist does not 
consider it a “stunt,” for the 
piano under her skillful hands 
became part of the orchestra, 
AND AS SHE CHANGED 
MOMENTARILY F ROM 
GREAT PIANIST TO 
GREAT CONDUCTOR, 
there was not a break in the 
splendid flow of the composi- 
tion. It was an achievement 
that brought another demon- 
stration that is not usually sent 
across by complacent Milwau- 
kee. 

After a ripping performance 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Dance 
of the Clowns,” and the over- 
ture to “Rienzi,” the applause 
became so insistent that two en- 
cores were added. 

Even then the 3,500 members 
of the fascinated audience 
seemed loath to depart, and 
the famous lady was nearly 
swamped by the crush of ad- 
mirers who went back stage to 
ratify the applause. 

Leginska could be haled 
to Milwaukee, we might pos- 
sibly find it on the cards to 
have a symphony of our own. 
SUCH VERVE, SUCH 
ELAN, SUCH VITALITY, 
AND SUCH MAGNIFICENT 
MUSICIANSHIP is just what 
we need to stir things up in 
this city. 








Leginska Achieves a 
Remarkable Success 


in Women’s Orchestra 


Inspiring Leadership Displayed 
at Civic Music League 
Concert 


By HARRY R. BURKE 


Ethel Leginska, lady-errant 
of the orchestras and the blith- 
est spirit that ever set forth 
at adventure in the parlous 
realm of music, brought her 
Boston Women’s Orchestra to 
the Odeon last night. 

It was a gallant essay, a 
brave adventure. And, judged 
from that viewpoint, it was not 
alone a success, it was a tri- 
umph. 

Resourceful and Inspiring 


Mme. Leginska has somehow 
managed an ensemble which 
presents a remarkably fine 
woodwind section, an excellent 
trombone choir and _ good 
strings. Notable last night was 
the discipline among those 
strings—the unison of bowing, 
the clean attack, the precision 
of phrasing. 

In her a Concerto 
Mme. Leginska revealed again 
the excellent and sometimes in- 
spired pianist one has heard be- 
fore. She sat, as Handel sat in 
his orchestra at the harpsi- 
chord, looking out over her 
players and conducting from 
her keyboard. She achieved a 
perfect unison of the two 
voices—the piano’s and the or- 
chestra’s. She was particularly 
interesting in the lace-like deli- 
cacy of the dialogue of the 
Andante. Never for an instant 
did she relax her grip on either 
instrument or ensemble. In 
that, as in the symphony, she 
raised her hand to forbid ap- 
plause that might break in upon 
the spirit of the music. 





“ . . THE GENIUS OF 
LEGINSKA and the power of 
her art held her audience.” 
“The Beethoven Fifth Sym- 
phony was played with an ex- 
traordinary degree of virtuosi- 
ty.” “In the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasie Miss Leginska acted 
both as conductor and piano so- 
loist . . . she played the differ- 
ent solo parts as only Leginska 
the superb pianist can do.” 

As for the horn and 
woodwind sections—they were 
superb—which can also he said 
for the string and percussion 
choirs.” “May we hope to hear 
this splendid orchestra with its 
gifted conductor soon again— 
, "(Elmira Star-Gazette, 
November 9th, 1928) 





. . the capacity audience 
gave the conductor and her 
earnest musical sisters such a 
reception as an operatic star 
might well envy. . . The 
Liszt number was a MAGNIFI- 
CENT FEAT OF MUSICIAN- 
SHIP.” — (The Milwaukee 
Journal, November 21st, 1928) 











LAPORTE DAILY HERALD, November 20, 1928 








LEGINSKA, ORCHESTRA 
THRILL MUSIC LOVERS 


Program Revelation; Concerto for Piano and Group 
is Feature of Evening 


WOMEN ARE ARTISTS 








“The orchestra has made 
splendid strides toward great- 
ness in the two years of its ex- 
istence under the INSPIRED 
BATON OF ITS DYNAMIC 
CONDUCTOR...” “. 
went through a trying program 
with the dash that some of its 
older brothers might do well to 
emulate.” 

“Miss Leginska is a conduc- 

tor of authority, and maintains 
a perfect control of her play- 
ers at all times. Her gestures 
are commanding, and while she 
enters into her work with a 
remarkable intensity they are 
always within the bounds of 
grace and dignity.” “It was a 
thrilling performance. 
“Miss Leginska was given an 
ovation that has seldom been 
received by a visiting artist at 
the hands of a Canton audi- 
ence."—(The Canton Daily 
News, Dec. 9th, 1928, Richard 
R. Harter) 


“ 


3 Tremendous ova- 
tion received by the Boston 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
under Ethel Leginska’s direc- 
tion. . os ae 
EXCELLED AND DIS- 
PLAYED THE QUALITY 
OF HER GENIUS, the purity 
of her artistic ideals and the 
consciousness of her authorita- 
live musical knowledge.” “. 

last evening’s performance will 
long be remembered in this city 
as one of the finest exhibitions 
of skill witnessed here in 
years.”"—(The Herald, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, Dec. 7th, 1928) 


“LEGINSKA HAS BEEN 

CALLED A GREAT CON- 
DUCTOR . . . and the per- 
formance Saturday night was 
a convincing proof . 
“This performance by the "Bos- 
ton orchestra and its famous 
and truly accomplished leader 
is a musical event Canton 
music lovers will long remem- 
ber.”—The Sunday Repository, 
Canton, Ohio, Dec. 9th, 1928) 


“Instant response to their 
leader’s slightest suggestion 
that only thorough drilling can 
bring, make this orchestra one 
of the finest ever heard in the 
National Capital, and that is 
saying a good deal.” “Boston, 
Chicago and New York have 
ACCLAIMED THIS WO- 
MAN GENIUS AS CON- 
DUCTOR as well as pianist; 
Washington, last night, added 
its name to the list.”—(The 
Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., November 6th, 1928) 


“Perhaps her abilities with 
the baton were best shown in 
a FIRST-RATE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF BEETHO- 
VEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY, 

in which any conductor 
challenges comparison with all 
other conductors.” “Miss Le- 
ginska has a certain individu- 
ality, but she hews close to the 
lines in this work and does a 
fine job of it, wholly in ac- 
cordance with traditions. Dig- 
nified and penetrating in in- 
sight — nobody could have 
doubted that she is a thorough 
musician.” — (The Cleveland 
News, November 11th, 1928) 





On Their FIRST TOUR 
of 52 Symphony Concerts 
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Among LEGINSKA’S current engagements are 
the following: 
NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY (Rigoletto) 
Boston Opera House, Boston, Mass., December 27th, 1928 


WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of CHICAGO 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill, January 9th, February 6th, 
March 20th, 1929 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, St. Louis, Mo., Febru- 









































December 26 


Oratorio Society of New York 

Christmas is not fully celebrated anywhere in the English- 
speaking world without a performance of Handel’s Messiah. 
The Oratorio Society of New York for their tenth season, 
under Albert Stoessel, gave its 105th performance of the 
work at Carnegie Hall assisted by a contingent from the 
White Plains and Mount Vernon units of the Westchester 
Choral Society. 

The performance, though it lacked the element of excite- 
ment which has made Sir Thomas Beecham’s reading so 
much the vogue in England at present, was the most dignified 
and reverential that the writer has ever heard. The work 
of the chorus was distinguished by a fine, swinging rhythm 
and magnificent control of tone-color and dynamics. 

Of the excellent soloists the veteran tenor, Dan Beddoe, 
a great favorite with the audience, was the embodiment of 
the pure traditional style of oratorio singing, an example 
to all younger singers. The interpolation of the recitative and 
aria, He That Dwelleth in Heaven, which is often omitted, 
was explained when we had heard it sung with Mr. Beddoe’s 
consummate art. Ruth Rodgers, soprano, with a voice .of 
beautiful rich quality, eminently suited to oratorio singing 
delighted her audience. O Thou That Tellest is written for 
the most difficult part of a contralto’s voice and showed up 
the technical weakness of Doris Doe’s otherwise remarkably 
fine voice. There is great danger in carrying the chest 
register as high as she does, and the beauty of her phrases 
was occasionally marred by an abrupt drop onto the chest 
voice, breaking the balance of tone color. Fred Patton re- 
ceived a veritable ovation after his singing of Why Do the 
Nations, but Gustav Heim, trumpet, easily had the best of it, 
as have all trumpeters from time immemorial, in the un- 
equal duel, And the Trumpet Shall Sound. 

A “sold-out” house received the performance with great 
enthusiasm—a fitting conclusion to a joyful and peaceful 
Christmastide. 


December 27 


Charlotte Lund Opera Recital 

recital of Humperdinck’s Hansel 
performances at the Metropolitan 
of enthusiastic 


Lund’s opera 
and Gretel, prior to the 
Opera House, attracted a crowded audience 
children, with their grown-ups in attendance, to the Town 
lall Absorbed in the unfolding of the old fairy story, 
they listened entranced to Mme. Lund’s delightfully told 
synopsis of each act before the curtain. The two stage 
children were charmingly pantomimed by Barbara Clark and 
Winifred Boyce, their vocal music being sung off stage by 
Mme. and Birgit Lund \leta Dore, whose pupils made 
very happy angels dancing round the sleeping children in the 
wood scene, played and sang the part of the Witch; while 
her husband, Peter, was sung with much vigor and’ excel- 
lent diction by H. Wellington-Smith. Altogether a very 
enjoyable entertainment. 

The program was the first of the New York Junior Opera 
Club, sponsored by Charlotte Lund and the officers of the 
New York Opera Club. A recital performance of an opera 
will be given each week, the story being told by Mme. Lund, 
with excerpts from the music. The membership at first will 
be limited to 500 children between the ages of seven and 
thirteen. 


Charlotte 


Philharmonic-Symphony: Menuhin, Soloist 

young violin phenomenon, 
a New York audience for 
appearances last year. 


greeted the 
bowed to 


A teeming house 
Yehudi Menuhin, as he 
the first time since his sensational 
At that time the musical gifts and the command of the 
violin which the child (he is but eleven years old) dis- 
played in the Beethoven Concerto stamped him as one of 
the most remarkable prodigies that have ever been brought 
fore the public. On this occasion the lad essayed the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, a work which while not as pro- 
found, musically, as the Beethoven, calls for the highest 
violinistic and temperamental qualities in the performer. 
The romantic character of the Tschaikowsky music was 


€ 


MUSICAL COURIER 


again quite to the taste of the diminutive virtuoso, his lovely 
tone and lively imagination producing many moments of 
rare beauty. There was some disposition toward a display 
of technic for technic’s sake, especially in the finale, which 
was taken at a dangerous pace. Such a tendency is ex- 
cusable in one so young, but it should be sedulously watched 
and curbed by those who have the future of this rare talent 
in their keeping. Many a promising young artist has come 
to grief on the reef of sensationalism. 

Two novelties, a song cycle by Richard Strauss for male 
chorus and orchestra, and a suite in six movements for or- 
chestra, by the Polish modernist, Alexander Tansman. The 
Strauss work, set to poems by Joseph von Eichendorff, the 
German romantic poet who inspired many of Hugo W ‘olf’s 
songs, is entitled Die Tageszeiten. In this, his seventy-sixth 
opus, the composer of Ein Heldenleben and Salome, works 
which raised him to the throne of modern German com- 
posers, returns to the simpler idiom of the romantic school. 
The music is frankly melodious, generally of an ingratiating 
character and, of course, superlatively scored. It was sung 
by the Philharmonic male chorus. 

The Tansman music, from an unperformed opera entitled 
La Nuit Kurd, moved some of the more temperamental in 
the audience to hisses, a rare apparition in an American 
concert hall. It is small wonder that the opera has never 
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“A pianis st p of iti hnique and 
perception. "Daily Telegraps Ss. 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary 
New York Herald (Paris). 





artists.” — 











been performed, and it is a great wonder that Conductor 
Mengelberg lent himself and the services of his excellent 
orchestra to the aural publication of such wanton cacophony. 


The Beethoven Association 


For the third concert of its season, at the Town Hall, 
the Beethoven Association chose a further program of Schu- 
bert works. First there was musicianly performance of the 
beautiful Octet in F major, played by the Lenox String 
Quartet, with Richard Cherwin (double bass), Gustave 
Langenus (clarinet), Louis Letellier (bassoon), and Louis 
Sperandel (French horn). Fraser Gange, baritone, gave 
seven of the best known songs from the song cycle, Die 
Schoene Muellerin, delivered with fine interpretive insight 
and excellent diction. Ernest Hutcheson at the piano gave 
unassuming, scholarly support to a highly finished per- 
formance. 

The Quartet in A minor, op. 29, played by the Lenox 
String Quartet closed a concert which gave unalloyed pleas- 
ure to a discriminating audience. 


Isadora Duncan Dancers 


The Isadora Duncan Dancers, headed by Irma, the 
adopted daughter of the famous American dancer, gave the 
first of a series of performances at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Thursday evening, December 27, intended as a 
memorial to the founder of the school in Moscow. 


Irma Duncan has been carrying on the Duncan traditions 
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there, and the dancing of the eleven pupils accompanying 
her to this country recalled the art of Isadora. Youthful, 
attractive and of a charming grace, the ensemble did some 
exquisite work. There was beauty of movement, emotional 
expressiveness and a deep insight into the music chosen. 

The dances are the creations of the late dancer and par- 
ticularly charming were the three waltzes of Schubert, for 
their simplicity and grace. The Tschaikowsky Pathetique 
symphony was the feature of the program and Irma in the 
Adagio Lamentoso revealed a nobility and grandeur of con- 
ception that echoed back to the days of Isadora. The pro- 
gram closed with Impressions of Revolutionary Russia, with 
choral effects back-stage, that aroused the audience to un- 
restrained applause. The orchestra, under Eugene Fuerst, 
added to the atmosphere of the evening. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


Samuel Piza and Bruno Zirato gave another of their 
Hotel Plaza Artistic Mornings last Thursday and, as usual, 
delighted a large audience with a program presented by 
highly competent and interesting performers. 

Erna Rubinstein, the violinist, scored a resounding suc- 
cess with her temperamental and deeply musical style, her 
warm tone, and brilliant technic. 

Maria Carreras played piano solos with a degree of au- 
thority, art, and tonal command, that won richly deserved 
response from her hearers. 

Jane Carroll, of the Metropolitan Opera House, was the 
exhibitor of a richly colored contralto voice finely con- 
trolled, and put feeling and intelligent interpretation into 
her delivery. She, too, induced enthusiastic applause. 

Milan V. Petrovic, Russian baritone, had an especially 
gratifying reception after his resonant and dramatic sing- 
ing of the famous monologue from Boris Godunoff. 


December 28 
Caroline Powers Thomas 


Playing on a noble-toned Stradivarius violin which she 
eed acquired from the famous Wurlitzer collection 

Caroline Powers Thomas was heard in recital at Town 
Hall on Friday evening. The violinist, who is known to 
New York audiences as a serious artist, soundly equipped 
in all the branches of her metier, presented Kreisler’s ar- 
rangement of Tartini’s Devil’s Trill Sonata, Wieniawski’s 
D minor concerto and shorter pieces by Wagner-Wilhelmj, 
Juon, Debussy, Novacek, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ravel and 
Sarasate, besides several encores. Paul Stassevitch was an 
efficient accompanist. 

La Argentina 


There was another sold out house for La Argentina when 
she gave her farewell recital at Town Hall last Friday 
afternoon. In less than two months she has delighted New 
Yorkers with eighteen performances, all of which drew ca- 
pacity audiences. The popularity which this Spanish dancer 
has attained in the metropolis was further evidenced at her 
final appearance by the numerous floral tributes and gifts 
showered upon her, many corsage boquets being thrown 
from the audience. 

The program included numbers already reviewed in the 
MusicaL Courter, and therefore it suffices to state that the 
fascinating performer danced with her accustomed warmth, 
vivacity and coquetry and that again her remarkable manipu- 
lation of the castenets quite intrigued the audience. Several 
numbers were so well done that they had to be repeated. 
All the dances presented by La Argentina were her own 
creations, and the beautiful costumes were by Callot Soeurs, 
Paris. 

La Argentina again had the assistance of an excellent 
pianist, Carmencita Perez, who played the accompaniments 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Chicaio Enjoys Christmas Music; 
Hans Levy Wins Paderewski Prize 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Tone Poem, A Mountain Legend, Awarded $1,000 Cash Prize for a Composition for Full 
Orchestra—Swedish Choral Club Sings Messiah—Symphony and Recital Notes 


Cuicaco.—Hans Levy of Chicago has been announced as 
winner of the Paderewski $1,000 cash prize for a composi- 
tion for full orchestra. The judges who selected Mr. Levy’s 
tone poem, A Mountain Legend, as the winning composition 
were Henry Hadley, George Chadwick, Wallace Goodrich 
and Frederick Converse. 

The Paderewski Trust was established May 15, 1900 and 
the trustees appointed by Mr. Paderewski were Henry L. 
Higginson and William P. Blake. Mr. Higginson died No- 
vember 14, 1919 and Mr. Blake served as surviving trustee 
until his death on March 7 7, 1922. In June of that year Mr. 
Paderewski appointed as succeeding trustees Arthur D. Hill 
and Joseph Adamowski, both of Boston. Hans Levy, who 
is the son of Heniot Levy, prominent pianist and pedagog, 
is a fine pianist and gifted teacher and has been a member 
of the American Conservatory faculty since 1925. 

Woman’s SyMpHONY FoR OrcHESTRA HALL 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, Ethel 
Leginska, conductor, will give a series of three concerts at 
Orchestra Hall this season, under the direction of Bertha 
Ott, on Wednesday evenings, January 9, February 6 and 
March 20. Miss Leginska will be the soloist for the first 
concert, playing and conducting the concerto for piano and 
orchestra in G minor by Mendelssohn. Soloists for the re- 
maining two concerts will be announced later. 

Cricaco SympHoNy’s CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


Brevity was the keynote of the Chicago Symphony’s 
regular Tuesday concert, postponed this week to Wednesday, 
December 26, due to the Christmas holiday. Featuring 
Christmas music, the program contained but three numbers, 
there were no pauses between movements and the intermis- 
sion was eliminated. Thus Conductor Stock and his musi- 
cians went through the Pastorale from Bach’s Christmas 
Music, Corelli’s Concerto Grosso (Christmas Music) and 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Scheherazade Suite in one hour and 
fifteen minutes, which allowed time for much applause be- 
tween numbers. This was the first of the orchestra’s four 
concerts scheduled for this week. 

SwepisH CHoraL CLus Sincs MEssIAH 

At its annual Messiah performance at Orchestra Hall on 
December 26 the Swedish Choral Club accomplished some 
of the most admirable singing of its career. The fine work 
of this excellent body of singers was a credit to its former 
leader, Edgar Nelson, who relinquished the leadership of the 
chorus when he took over the destinies of the Apollo Club; 
and to its new conductor, Harry Carlson, who has long 
been associated with the Swedish Choral Club, and who has 
learned much from his accomplished predecessor. The 
fresh young voices, youthful vigor and enthusiasm of the 
chorus members lifts the Swedish Choral Club’s singing 
out of the ordinary dry and staid work often delivered by 
choral bodies. 

A group of local singers were the soloists—Lillian Gus- 
tafson, soprano; Esther Muensterman, contralto; Walter 
Pontius, tenor and Rollin M. Pease, bass. 

Viraty ScHNEE’s INTERESTING PROGRAM 

For his piano recital at Kimball Hall on February 3, 
Vitaly Schnee has built an unhackneyed program, which 
departs considerably from the beaten path in that it con- 
tains works by well known composers which are not often 
heard. For instance, he opens with the Bach Toccata in 
C minor, which is not a novelty but is seldom programmed. 
Then there is a Sonatina by Handel, which is from one of 
his manuscripts found in England a few years ago and only 
recently published. Scriabin will be represented by his F 
sharp minor Sonata and Dohnanyi by his Ruralia Hungarica, 
another rarely heard work, which the composer played here 
himself while it was still in manuscript. Couperin’s La 
Bandoline and modern numbers by Blanchet, de Falla, 
Jacques Ibert and Max Reger form the balance of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Schnee is a gifted young Russian pianist, who has 








in Chicago a few years ago, and his two-piano recitals with 
Leon Benditzky are well remembered. 
BrituiAnt-Liven ScHoo. Pupits 


The Junior Artists recital at Lyon & Fiealy Hall on De- 
cember 29 was given by pupils of the Brilliant-Liven Music 
School. Anita Olefsky, Aveah Kogan, Ruth Dworkin, 
Jenny Snider, Fay Segal and Miriam Mesirow were the 
pianist participants, all of whom proved gifted young pupils, 
worthy exponents of Sophia Brilliant-Liven’s method of 
teaching. Mme. Liven presents her pupils often throughout 
the year and the progress made by each individual between 
hearings is but a reflection of her success as a teacher of 
piano. Joseph Jerome, violinist, showed that he has been 
well taught by Michael Liven, in his performance of the 
Boccherini Menuetto. Bach, Tschaikowsky, Kirenberger, 
Merigot, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Chopin were well in- 
terpreted by the talented pianists. 

Leon SAMETINI AND Soviet Composer SHARE Honors 

From most of the Russian music that is heard in our 
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concert halls, we Americans have been led to believe that 
humor is one of the qualities lacking in its representative 
composers. Yet Frederick Stock, in his delvings, has dis- 
covered a humorous symphony by a Soviet writer and 
—— it to light at the orchestra’s Friday-Saturday concerts 

f December 28 and 29. The symphony bears the opus num- 
re ten of the composer, Dimitri Szostakowicz, who tells his 
story briefly, simply, entertainingly and humorously. The 
work is well written, admirably orchestrated, and brings out 
a new note in orchestral color. ‘Conductor Stock gave it a 
well thought out reading and the listeners were enthusiastic 
in their approval of it. 

Glazounow’s Poeme Lyrique and the Dance of Fauns and 
Satyrs from Schumann’s Amor and Psyche also received 
admirable performance. 

On this occasion Leon Sametini made his third appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, playing the F minor 
Concerto of Lalo and the Saint-Saéns Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, and winning much favor with the listen- 
ers for the eminent qualities that have long assured him a 
place among America’s foremost violinists. Sametini’s ap- 
pearances in concert are much too infrequent to satisfy his 
many admirers here, where he is one of the best and busiest 
among teachers of the violin. JEANNETTE Cox. 


First Mannes Program at Metropolitan Museum 


The first program January 5, conducted by David Mannes 
in this month’s series at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
will include: Triumphal March, Sigurd Josalfar (Grieg) ; 
Symphony No. 4 (Tschaikowsky) ; Overture, Der Freischutz 
(Weber); Theme and Variations (Haydn); Fetes (De- 
bussy) ; Kol Nidrei (Bruch); Prelude to Lohengrin (Wag- 
ner), and Ride of the Valkyries (Wagner). 





Chicaio Hears L’Ehisir d’Amore for the 
First Time This Season and Enjoys It 


L’Etsrr p’Amore, DeceMBER 22 (MATINEE) 


Cuicaco.—A group of artists well fitted to make the 
most of a work that was designed especially ito give an 
opportunity to a brilliant coloratura soprano, a lyric tenor 
and a buffo basso, offered the first presentation of the 
season of Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore at the Saturday 
matinee. Margherita Salvi, Tito Schipa and Vittorio 
Trevisan were entrusted with the three major roles. 

Vittorio Trevisan, that unsurpassable master of the diffi- 
cult art of buffoonery, had the part of Dr. Dulcamara, and 
his was a remarkable presentation of the medicine man 
whose elixir is “good for what ails you.” Trevisan has 
long ago proved to be that rarity among buffos—one who 
keeps within the confines of high comedy, never overstep- 
ping the bounds in order to gain public approval. He is 
always keenly alert, never letting slip an opportunity to 
add the note of comedy by means of the tone of his voice 
or gestures. His song lauding the merits of his elixir was 
superb and alone worth the price of admission. Whenever 
he was on the stage Trevisan was the center of attraction 
and his performance merited all the plaudits he was ac- 
corded throughout the afternoon. 

Margherita Salvi is a clever young artist, whose sense of 
fun is by no means lacking, and she added materially to the 
merriment of the afternoon. Personality is a big item in 
the make-up of an opera artist and Miss Salvi has person- 
ality plus a keen sense of the stage, a fine voice and a 
charm of manner and ease that wins her new admirers at 
every performance. She is completely at home on the 
stage and sang and acted the part of Adina in a highly 
effective manner. 

Tito Schipa sang the role of Nemorino to the Queen’s 
taste and his rendition of the Una Furtiva Lagrima aria 
was something in which to rejoice. In splendid mood and 
excellent voice, he was capital throughout the performance. 

As Belcore, Barre Hill accomplished some of the best 
singing he has done so far in this, his first season as a 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera. Elizabeth Kerr did 
her bit as Giannetta creditably. 

Under Roberto Moranzoni, the orchestra gave the old 
Donizetti score a spirited reading. 


CARMEN, DECEMBER 23 (MATINEE) 


This season the Chicago Civic Opera Company counts 
many young American singers in its ranks, many of whom 
are not only gaining the necessary operatic routine, but 





are warranting their engagement with a major opera com- 
pany by the excellence of their work. One of these is 
Coe Glade, who was given the title role in Carmen for 
the first time here at the Sunday matinee of December 23, 
when distinct success marked her appearance. 

Opportunity knocked at the door of this young Chicago 
contralto and she grasped it unhesitatingly and gave the 
best portrayal of Carmen heard here this season. Not only 
did Miss Glade prove efficient vocally—hers is a rich, dusky 
contralto of wide range—but histrionically she left nothing 
to be desired. Her youthfully slender, graceful, alluring, 
and vivacious gypsy surprised her most sanguine admirers. 
The role suits Miss Glade admirably, lies well within her 
voice and she voiced it exceptionally well. She was always 
in thé picture and moved about the stage with the assurance 
and poise of a well seasoned artist. Her days as a member 
of the San Carlo Opera Company were evidently spent to 
advantage in rounding out a fine talent. 

Seldom has Rene Maison given such an exquisite per- 
formance of the role of Don Jose. He sang divinely 
throughout the afternoon and won many new admirers 
through the sheer beauty of his voice and art. 

Alice Mock repeated her charming delineation of Mi- 
se and the balance of the unchanged cast did capable 
work. 

Charles Lauwers, who conducted, added another admir- 
able performance to his credit. Once or twice his tempi 
were too slow, but throughout his reading of the score was 
smooth and spirited. 

Die WALKUERE, DeceMBER 24 

Christmas Eve was celebrated by another presentation of 
Die Walkuere, the opera which, at its first performance 
this season, displayed the talent of Frida Leider, the new 
German soprano, and that of the remainder of the cast so 
effectively that a record was set for artistic production of 
the opera. Others in the cast were Maria Olszewska, Eva 
Turner, Forrest Lamont, Edouard Cotreuil and Alexander 
Cotreuil. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, DECEMBER 25 

The Barber of Seville proved an appropriate bill for 
Christmas night, with the same well balanced cast which 
sang it at the first performance, including Margherita 
Salvi as Rosina, Tito Schipa as Count Almaviva, Richard 
Bonelli as Figaro and Vittorio Trevisan as Don Bartolo, 
with Moranzoni conducting. 
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Music on the Air 








WInners AGAIN! 

Thomas Griselle of Mount Vernon, N. Y., and Rube 
Bloom of Brooklyn, composers, won first and second prizes, 
respectively, in the Victor Talking Machine Company compe- 
tition for jazz compositions, it was announced at the Victor 
dinner at the Waldorf December 28. Mr. Griselle won 
$10,000, Mr. Bloom $5,000. The playing time of each piece 
is less than five minutes. 

The contest was open only to American citizens and was 
designed to encourage the art of musical composition in this 
country. John Philip Sousa, celebrated band leader, was 
toastmaster at the dinner and S. L. Rothafel, who was chair- 
man of the awards committee, spoke. An orchestra di- 
rected by Nathaniel Shilkret played the winning numbers, 
which were broadcast. 

Mr. Griselle’s composition is entitled Two American 
Sketches, and contains two movements, a nocturne and a 
march. The Song of the Bayou, by Mr. Bloom, was in a 
single movement displaying many characteristics of the negro 
spiritual as well as syncopated rhythms. The awards were 
the first to be given in the two contests announced by the 
Victor company last May. The other contest is for a com- 
position for symphonic orchestra, the prize being $25,000, 
open to any American citizen. The second contest closes 
May 28 

Mr. Griselle, winner of the first prize, is a native of 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. He was graduated from the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music in 1911, winning the Springer Gold 
Medal at that time. He acted as accompanist to Nora 
Bayes for a year and for five years as solo pianist and 
accompanist with Alice Nielsen. He has also accompanied 
Marie Sundelius, Clarence Whitehill and others. 

The best known of the published works of Rube Bloom 
is his Soliloquy, which has been played by several concert 
jazz orchestras. He was born in New York and has never 
studied anywhere else. 

Dial 

December 24 to 30—The Palmolive Hour is notable be- 
cause of the good singers who are listed as its regular en- 
tertainers Frank Munn is the tenor disguised as Paul 
Oliver, and Virginia Rea is the soprano who has to be 
announced as Olive Palmer; of course everyone knows the 
Revelers, but we are particularly anxious to bring atten- 
tion to the two regular soloists 30th Miss Rea and Mr. 
Munn offer some very enchanting -singing in their solos 
and duets and though at times Miss Rea’s voice is not as 
steady as one might like it to be, her quality is most pleas- 
ing. In Mr. Munn we find one of the few tenors whom 
we stop to listen to 

Among the few things that were enjoyed this week we 
must mention the Chicago performance of Tales of Hoff- 
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man and also the Saturday night concert directed by Walter 
Damrosch. 

One might, however, say that the big note of the week 
came with Roxy’s presentation of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. The achievement was indeed noteworthy; Mr. Rapee 
conducted his men with authority and a fine musical under- 
standing of the great work. It was an undertaking which 
staggers most conductors and the fine climax such as we 
heard achieved was most creditable. The choral part of 
this work has usually sounded strident to us; on this oc- 
casion it did not. Roxy and Rapee are making history. Fol- 
lowing this came a Philharmonic-Symphony concert in which 
Mr. Mengelberg gave a beautiful interpretation of the first 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic. We would also likc 
to note that Katherine Meisle and Albert Spalding were 
scheduled to perform on the Atwater Kent hour in the 
evening. Unfortunately for us we were not able to hear 
them. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


Martha Attwood Records Speaks and Strickland 
Songs 

Martha Attwood, “adopted daughter of the American 
Legion” and soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has just recorded Oley Speaks’ new song, Love’s Like a 
Rosebud, and Lily Strickland’s Honey-Babee for the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company for February release. These two 
numbers belong to the new recital-song catalogue of De 
Sylva, Brown & Henderson, and those who are following 
the career of this enterprising new firm will note that this 


MARTHA ATTWOOD 


is merely another one of the important events that have been 
announced in the Musica Courter. Both of these records 
are expected to be in great demand because of the popularity 
of the artist recording them and also because the composers 
have turned out two of the best songs of their careers. 


K. 


Richard Hageman Writing Opera 
Richard Hageman is in town again and has taken an 
apartment on Park Avenue, where he will teach only one 
day a week. The balance of teaching time is confined to 
the Curtis Institute. 


When Mr. Hageman was asked why he was limiting him- 

self to one day’s teaching in New York, he revealed what 
has previously been a secret—he is —— 
writing an opera. This is taking 
up all his available time. The sub- 
ject of the opera is a well known 
story, which he chose after fifteen 
years of search for a_ universal 
theme and not just a local one. 
When the opera is completed it 
may be produced in America, 
Japan, or anywhere. Mr. Hage- 
man started work on it last August 
and believes that it will take an- 
other year to complete it. 


S. R. O. Signs at Mannes 
School Concerts 


Two audiences which overflowed 
the concert hall of the David 
Mannes Music School attended 
the holiday performances on De- 
cember 19 and 20 of La Nativite, 
the dramatization by Greta Tor- 
padie and Frank Bibb of old 
French Noels from Tiersot’s col- 
jection. Brilliantly conceived and 
executed, the program was in four 
scenes, with the singers costumed 
as in the 14th century, and a final 
scene as rich in color and imagery 
as an old painting. A small string 
orchestra under Paul Stassevitch. 
Charles Kinney at the organ, and 
Mr. Bibb at the harpsichord, per- 
formed the accompaniments, which 
had been arranged by Julia Fons 
and Mr. Bibb from the piano score. 
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W orld’s Greatest Thea- 
tre. People of discrimi- 
nating taste enjoy 
Roxy's, with the best in 
motion pictures and dt- 
vertissements. Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra of 
110, Roxy Ballet Corps. 
Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 


vy 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 

Under the Personal 
Direction of 

S. L. ROTHAFEL 


oxy 
Beg. Sat. Jan. 5th 
WILLIAM Fox presents 


“A Romance of 


the Underworld” 


with MARY ASTOR 
and JOHN BOLES 














Alix Young Maruchess played an adagio by Ariosti on the 
viole d’amour, accompanied by the harpsichord, in the 
concluding scene of the Nativity where angels playing old 
instruments surrounded the Mother and Child, as depicted 
by the Italian painters of the Renaissance. There was 
Handel’s overture to the Messiah as an introduction to the 
program, and the interspersed Marche Mauresque by Mosz- 
kowski for the final parade of the Three Kings. The 
singers were pupils of Miss Torpadie and Mr. Bibb. The 
school’s chorus under George Newell also took part. 





| Music and the Movies 








Paramount 

1928 was ushered out at the Paramount by Bebe Daniels 
in What a Night, a clever comedy of newspaper reporting 
and its peccadillos. Neil Hamilton was the able “feature 
man” and Miss Daniels the cub. The surrounding program 
was as piquant as usual, with Jesse Crawford using a new 
“crazy” song: It Goes Like This, which seems destined for 
a vogue on the “Bananas” scale. Benny Kreuger and the 
Paramount stage orchestra supplied the jazz, and Dave 
Rubinoff guided the Paramount Orchestra through a sea- 
sonal production, with Simeon Jurist, basso, and the ballet 
and vocal ensembles. 

Capitol 

The old year closed at the Capitol with a long drawn out 
and mawkish program, suggestive enough, but not of the 
Christmas spirit which it was dressed up to celebrate. Har- 
land Dixon was its one redeeming feature, but there was so 
much of the rest of it that he was a mere speck on a dis- 
tasteful stretch. The picture, Dream of Love, was pretty 
terrible. Nils Asther its hero did some excellent pantomime, 
and his reserve, quiet dignity, and good taste, were a relief ; 
Joan Crawford went through the list of her usual stock 
gestures and the story itself was awful. There is not much 
more to tell of it. The new leaf has probably been turned 
by now, and perhaps better shows will come of it. 


The Strand 


Richard Barthelmess pulls Scarlet Seas, the picture at the 
Strand this week, over the top as far as interest is concerned. 
The story is ordinary but the horde of Barthelmess admirers 
seem to think him highly entertaining in this picture, despite 
its weakness. Betty Compson and Loretta Young help out 
on the feminine side. There is also a Warner Brothers’ 
Vitaphone presentation, Harry Delf and Hedda Hopper, in 
a playlet called Giving In. 


Amateur Orchestra Players Wanted 


The Freiheit Symphony Orchestra of Branch 548 Work- 
man’s Circle desires to increase its number of players. Any 
one playing an orchestra instrument may apply to 1292 
Southern Boulevard, Bronx, near the Freeman Street sub- 
way station, or to the director, Nathan H. Alterman, 841 
Jennings Street, Bronx. A theory class has been started 
for members of the orchestra with Arnold Powell as 
teacher, and a series of musical talks are being given both 
in Yiddish and English. 





RICHARD HAGEMAN 


out for a morning canter in Central Park. 
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Gabrilowitsch Himself Substitutes for 
Horowitz at Philadelphia Orchestra 
Concert When Latter Is Taken Ill 


Distinguished Guest Conductor Is Prevailed Upon to Fill the Breach at Last Minute, and With 
Rodzinski Directing, Gives Magnificent Performance of Same Concerto—Bloch’s America 
Given First Rendition Here—Manon Enjoyed—Christmas Music Galore 


Puivapevpo1A, Pa —The Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs of December 21 and 22 were the occasions of two un- 
usual events. Vladimir Horowitz, as soloist, was scheduled 
to play the Brahms concerto in B flat, for piano and orches- 
tra, but was suddenly taken ill, whereupon Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, who is acting as guest conductor with the orchestra 
for two months, stepped in (at the request of the Associ- 
ation) and played the same concerto, with Artur Rodzinski 
conducting the orchestra. Such a magnificent performance 
as Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave defies description, for rarely does 
one hear such playing. The delicacy of his touch is match- 
less, while the poetry and beauty of his tone are never lost 
even in the most brilliant passages. The first two move- 
ments, Allegro non troppo and Allegro appassionato, were 
extremely brilliant and superbly played, but in themselves 
are not as appealing as the Andante and Allegretto grazioso. 
In the Andante, the soloist had ample scope for the glorious 
tone and poetical interpretation, for which his name is a 
synonym. It was an exquisite movement, leaving one com- 
pletely enthralled. The grace, beauty and delicacy of the 
last movement developed into a brilliant close, when the 
applause burst from the audience in a flood. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch was recalled over and over again; upon one occasion 
he brought Mr. Rodzinski with him to acknowledge the ova- 
tion. Mr. Rodzinski had provided a most sympathetic and 
detailed orchestra accompaniment to the concerto. 

Following the intermission came the first performance 
here of Ernest Bloch’s Epic Rhapsody in Three Parts for 
Orchestra, entitled America. The final inspiring chorus, 
America, America, was splendidly sung by the Mendelssohn 
Club (Bruce Carey, director). Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave the 
score a thoughtful and detailed reading. As the audience 
dispersed, one heard many times the remark, “It was very 
interesting.” A second hearing would afford even greater 
pleasure, it is believed. 

City Troop Service at St. JAMES 


The annual musical service commemorative of the death 
of George Washington was held as usual in St. James Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, on December 16, at which time the 
First City Troop, Philadelphia Cavalry, attended in full- 
dress uniform. The music (rendered by the choir, accom- 
panied by the organ, tympani and a quartet of two horns 
and two trombones, under the direction of the organist 
and choirmaster, S. Wesley Sears) was of a military and 
imposing character and very effective, thus adding to the 
ceremonious spectacle presented by the Troopers. The pro- 
cessional was The Son of God Goes Forth to War, to the 
well known martial tune, All Saints, while in the places 
set for them in the service were sung the Magnificat in B 
flat by Smart, Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory as the 
anthem, and, just before the Recessional (while three of 
the Troopers stood at attention before the altar before 
taking up their colors which they had placed here upon 
entering the church), Gounod’s Te Deum in C welled forth 
in a great hymn of praise. The Recessional was O God 
Our Help in Ages Past, sung as usual to St. Anne. The 
music was enjoyed by a large congregation which quite 
filled the church. 

PHILADELPHIA Civic Opera CoMPANY 


The week’s performance of The Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company was given on December 20 in the Academy of 
Music, when Puccini’s Manon Lescaut was produced with 
the same unwavering success which has marked every opera 
it has presented this season. It seems to be the policy of 
the company to offer to its subscribers every notable work 
in operatic literature, yet never attempting that which is 
beyond its present capabilities, which procedure it is to be 
hoped will be continued in order to insure gradual progress 
as well as the maintenance of its present high standard. 

Manon Lescaut abounds in music of intrinsic beauty with 
cadence and flow which delight a singer, as well as richness 
and variety in orchestration, but it taxes all the dramatic art 
of each member of the cast and staging and directing of the 
highest order to achieve a smooth and well balanced grand 
opera performance. Not in the smallest detail did it fail 
in this instance to meet these demands. Only one reference 
might be made, that a few times the orchestra was a bit too 
heavy—a rare occurrence with Mr. Smallens—for otherwise 
he conducted with the same consideration as to detailed 
effect, confidence and inspiration which characterize his 
leadership. 

Pauline Lawn, in the title role, emphasized the fine im- 
pression she made in her recent appearance with the com- 
pany in Cavalleria, singing with a voice of richness and 
beauty, and acting the difficult role splendidly. Her voice 
carries the same lovely quality through all registers, never 
an atom of shrillness and always with consummate ease, 
while the smoothness attained is a great joy. 

She had excellent support in Norberto Ardelli as Des 
Grieux, whose voice and acting admirably suited the part 
and who, perhaps, did the finest work he has done this sea- 
son. Their duets at the close of Act 2 and through the 
trying last act (which they have entirely to themselves and 
which would fall flat if not treated with utmost skill) were 
splendidly done both as to singing and from the histrionic 
viewpoint. 

marked excellence, also, was the first part of Act 2, 
where Nelson Eddy as Lescaut, the scapegrace brother of 
Manon, holds with his sister a domestic scene trying in real 
life, more than doubly so in grand opera, but every require- 
ment was musically and dramatically so well met as to result 
in an effect artistic to the last degree. 

With Reinhold Schmidt, as Geronte; Veronica Sweigert, 
the Singer; Albert Mahler, in the double role of Edmondo 
and the dancing master; Sheldon Walker, the inn-keeper ; 
Louis Purdy, the Lamplighter, and Albert Delong and Mag- 
nus Schillings, as the sergeant and captain, respectively, the 





entire cast was completed with strong balance, each part 
being well sung and acted. The choruses were, with the 
excepticn of a little uncertainty in the opening one, of the 
usual excellence, while the acting of the chorus body, al- 
ways natural and picturesque, leads one thankfully to con- 
clude that the automaton stiffness of the grand opera chorus 
has become ancient history. 
Lester ConcerT ENSEMBLE 


The Lester Concert Ensemble, sponsored by the Lester 
Piano Company, and consisting of Jeno DeDonath, violinist ; 
Wilbur Evans, bass-baritone, and Mary Miller Mount, ac- 
companist, gave two delightful concerts during the week— 
the first on December 16 in the ballroom of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, and the second at the Philomusian Club 
on December 18. 

This interesting group of artists has many engagements 
during the coming months, and if their future success is 
measured by the past, their season will be brilliant indeed. 
Dr. DeDonath, Hungarian violinist of exceptional ability, 
is one of the artists, whose mental furnishing does not 
consist almost solely of music, or allied subjects. He has 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Budapest and is a man of refinement and dignity, whose 
playing shows a depth of intelligence not always encoun- 
tered in good soloists. He is a versatile musician, being a 
pianist, composer and orchestral conductor as well as vio- 
linist. At present he is assistant conductor at the Fox 
Theater in Philadelphia and responsible for scoring the 
music for some of the finest pictures. His personality is 
arresting, for although quiet and serious he is not cold. 
His technic is clear and ample, while the tone which sings 
from the violin under his fingers is rich and vibrant. His 
interpretations are pleasingly minus any sentimentality, 
having, instead, the real beauty of an artistic insight. 

Wilbur Evans, a native of Philadelphia, so well known 
now to radio audiences, is doubly attractive when one is 
privileged to see him as he sings. His personality goes out 
to meet the audience as soon as he steps upon the stage, and 
his smile, which is so unselfconscious, puts his audience in 
a fine humor instantly. In spite of his youth, his manner 
is easy and assured, without conceit. His voice is of wide 
range and great warmth, while his enunciation is excellent. 
His interpretations are artistic and he showed marked dra- 
matic ability in his singing of Boots, by Kipling-Felman, and 
the Pagliacci Prologue. With very few motions, he grips 
his audience mightily, merely by the quality and use of his 
voice. 

Mary Miller Mount, we.! known as an accompanist, is a 
vivid personality and might well be called the foundation 
of this charming group, as it is her part which could so 
easily “make” or “mar” a performance. Needless to say 
it is always a case of “making” the performance when Mrs. 
Mount is at the piano. The writer has many times heard 
recitals of young singers who were palpably nervous, but 
who were very successful due almost entirely to the con- 
fidence imparted to the singer by Mrs. Mount’s absolute 
calm and sureness, coupled with her encouraging smile. 
Technically there seems nothing which she cannot do; but 
more than that is the luscious tone which she draws from 
a piano. In some cases, when a piano soloist is booked on 
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the same program, one is struck anew by Mrs. Mount’s 
beauty of tone, in contrast to that of the soloist. In addi- 
tion to all this, however, is her remarkable “at-one-ness” 
with the person whom she accompanies. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more congenial or likable trio of artists, and 
the Lester company is to be congratulated upon its selection. 

The concert at the Benjamin Franklin was splendidly at- 
tended by a very mixed group, which waxed highly en- 
thusiastic. The Ensemble already mentioned was assisted 
by Judson Eldridge, pianist, who played numbers by Chopin 
and Liszt. Mr. Evans’ numbers were Song of the Volga 
Boatman, Drink to Me Only, Mighty Lak’ a Rose, Slow 
Horses Slow, Nocturne (Pearl Curran) and Boots. Nu- 
merous encores were also given. Dr. de Donath played 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor, a 
Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne, two charming compositions of 
his own (Guitare Valse and Berceuse) and the Wieniawski 
Mazurka in G, also adding several encores. All were warmly 
received and the good acoustics of the room afforded those 
in the farthest corner real enjoyment. 

At the Philomusian Club there was a very select audi- 
ence, which, if anything, was even more spontaneous in 
applause. Mrs. Mount and Dr. de Donath opened the pro- 
gram there with a fine performance of Grieg’s sonata in F 
for piano and violin. Later Dr. de Donath played the E minor 
Mendelssohn Concerto again, Farewell by Alnaes-de Donath, 
Caprice by Vecsey, Chanson Triste No. 1 by Vecsey- 
Joachim and Hungarian Dance by Brahms-Joachim. As a 
final encore he completely captivated his hearers with his 
own dainty Berceuse. 

Mr. Evans sang the Pagliacci Prologue and the numbers 
which he used at the former concert. 

MATINEE Musica CLus 

The Matinee Musical Club held its Christmas Festival in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on December 19, 
when an enjoyable program was presented by The Club 
Chorus (Helen Pulaski Innes, director), the Club Harp 
Ensemble (Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, director), the Royal 
Trumpeters and Club members. 

Very effective was the processional, as the chorus, dressed 
in white, led by the Royal Trumpeters, sang Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing, as they marched up the aisle. Next, 
the Harp Ensemble, consisting of about fourteen harpists, 
dressed in picturesque Greek costumes, played pleasingly 
four numbers—Preludium (Tournier), Silent Night, The 
Pines (Matthews) and Air from Xerxes (Handel). 

Maybelle Berretta Marston, contralto, sang The Storke 
by Clokey, The Holy Mother Sings (Melody from 14th Cen- 
tury, arr. by M. Kinney) and Christmas Song by Adams, 
with real artistry, accompanied by Alice G. Wightman at 
the piano and Irene Hubbard, cellist. The Chorus sang 
Psalm 150, music by Cesar Franck, and In Bethlehem’s 
Manger Lowly by Dickinson. Ishnee Roediger, soprano, 
and Minerva Crosson took the solo parts well, while the 
altos of the chorus did fine work in the first part of the 
Psalm. Violin, cello and harp accompanied the chorus. 


Mary Brooks Thompson, soprano, pleased with her sing- 
ing of Adore and Be Still by Gounod, and The Infant Jesus 
by Yon. She was accompanied by the String Ensemble. 
The Chorus sang Glory to God in the Highest (from the 
Christmas Oratorio) by Bach, in an inspiring and artistic 
way. Josephine Gemberling Cochran, violinist, gave a fine 
interpretation of the Prize Song from Meistersinger; she 
played with ease and exhibited a mellow tone. Elizabeth 
Gest accompanied her. 

The Chorus again sang well In the Carpenter’s Shop by 
Fay Foster and The Twelve Days of Christmas by Louis 
Victor Saar, for double chorus in six parts. This is dedi- 
cated to the Matinee Musical Club, and is delightfully hu- 
morous and bright. Rex Gloriae—A Christmas Recessional 
by Samuel Richard Gaines, sung by the chorus, wii‘: violin 
solo played by Josephine Gemberling Cochran; the solo 
quartet sung by Margaret Tonkin, Clara Stortz, Florence 
Ward and Naomi Gilbert, and the narrator’s part, so well 
spoken by Gertrude Wilson Haring, proved a fitting climax 
for this fine program. M. M. C. 
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Jules Daiber has just returned to America with 
interesting announcements regarding European Mu- 
sic Festivals for the coming summer. 

If you are a young tenor do not try to be a second 
Caruso because there is no such thing. You may 
merely succeed in being a second, but no Caruso. 


The modernistic composers, if they keep on with 
their backward course, will soon have returned to 
Three Blind Mice and Kommt Ein Vogel Geflogen. 


° 


The High School Orchestra Camp is making plans 
to give the boys and girls who fiddle and toot a big- 


ger time next year than they had last. Fortunate 


youth ! 


Hugo Wolf’s Feuerreiter is to be given at the 
January concert of the Schola Cantorum. Good! 
Wolf is not given nearly as many hearings in this 
country as he deserves. 

News Item: “A man in New York swallowed ten 
razor blades the other day.” If he had been a vocal- 
ist, this page could have run another deathless para- 
graph by remarking: “If he sings sharp in future 
we shall know why.” 

3ernardino Molinari is a welcome visitor on his 
return to this country for concerts with the Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Detroit orchestras. Musi- 
cians of his calibre are always sure to be received 
here with the appreciation that is their due. 

A small town exchange refers to the excellence of 
everything a noted violinist ‘‘assayed”’ at his concert. 
Unless he happened to use an aluminum D there 
seems to be nothing that he could have assayed except 
the worth in metal of his E and G strings 

ee: 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society announced 
that, beginning December 27, all of its evening con- 
certs would start at 8:45 instead of 8:30 as hereto- 
fore. “This additional quarter of an hour,” says the 
announcement, “should allow the audience sufficient 
time to be punctual and to hear the entire program.”’ 
The plan seems feasible but, human nature being 
what it is, is perfectly sure to fail. No matter how 
late entertainments. begin there are ‘always a large 
number of people on the late list. The only safe 
plan is to make people stand outside of the doors 
as is done in Town Hall; it would be still better if 
people were allowed to stand out on the street in 
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the cold. A few drastic lessons of that sort would 
teach people to arrive on time. 

During the holiday period, Towr Hall was dark 
several evenings, but the critics felt light. 


~ 


—____4----— 


The scientific congress which has assembled in 
New York failed to report any invention that would 
protect singers and string instrument players from 
getting out of tune. 


6 

Rochefoucauld maximed: “True bravery is shown 

by performing in secrecy what one might be capable 

of performing before the whole world.” Humph! 
Tell that to musical performers. 
— e—- * 

It is only reasonable to suppose that operatic 
prima donnas might agree with the great naval war- 
rior, Nelson, who said: “Where I don’t know 
whether to fight or not, I always fight.” 

— 

An exchange says: “European farmers sing when 
they work.” American farmers, seated on their 
gasoline-driven appliances that sow, reap, thresh, and 
bind, read the stock market reports while the ma- 
chines work. 

a —_ 

A San Francisco exchange, writing of musical 
activities in Tacoma, Wash., says: “The store or- 
chestra, composed of Dorothy Lyons, piano; Ronald 
Carpenter, drums; Ed Davis, banjo, and Douglas 
Tilton, saxophone, furnished excellent music for the 
dance. If that combination of instruments did not 
result in coma or tracoma for Tacoma, the city was 
indeed fortunate. 


Unceasing private efforts, including prize contests, 
endeavor to furnish a new national anthem for our 
country, in place of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
While that song is not only unvocal but also of 
foreign origin (being originally an English drinking 
ditty ) nevertheless its banishment seems highly un- 
certain. A new national anthem and the lifting of 
Prohibition seem to be equally remote. 

& 

The new Police Commissioner of New York an- 
nounced his intention to make war upon gamblers. 
He should include those “impresarios” who start 
from this city with fifth rate and illy equipped grand 
opera companies and hope for miracles. Such “im- 
presarios” are the most unscrupulous kind of gam- 
blers, for the only real losses usually fall upon the 
deluded singers and other members of the company. 
They frequently find themselves stranded far from 
their starting point and face the alternative of beg- 
ging their way back to New York, or else walking 
to that city. 


Interesting new material appears in the French 
magazine, Musique, regarding Debussy and his sup- 
porter. In an article entitled Autour de Debussy, 
Leon Vallas says: “As is well known, at the time of 
his final failure as a pianist in conservatory competi- 
tions, that is to say in the summer of 1879, Debussy 
was introduced by his teacher, Marmontel, to a cer- 
tain society woman whose name aecording to the 
biographies was Meich or Metch. This was in real- 
ity none other than Nadedja Filaretovna de Meck, 
whose name has been immortalized by her support 
of Tschaikowsky. With her, Debussy travelled to 
Italy, Austria and Russia.” A notable woman, and 
worthy of much honor! It is a rare achievement to 
have discovered and aided two such geniuses as 
Tschaikowsky and Debussy! 

\n amusing Friedmann-Leschetizky story comes 
from a Viennese paper. It seems that Leschetizky 
was a passionate billiard player, though a very poor 
one, and asked everyone he met whether they could 
play billiards, in which case they found themselves 
speedily in his favor. Ignaz Friedmann and Erich 
Wolff, during the time they were studying with the 
Viennese master, made themselves his willing vic- 
tims, and pretended to play just weli enough to 
win by a small margin. One night, however, 
Leschetizky said he was not coming to the cafe, and 
the two students felt that they had a night off and 
delighted themselves and each other with such bril- 
liant play as they were capable of—they were both 
first rate players. While they were making master 
shots. Leschetizky came in. Neither of the players 
saw him, but he saw them, and stood amazed and 
angered, seeing through their habitual ruse of pre- 
tending to be inferior players so as to give their 
teacher a chance. Finally they turned and saw him, 
dropped their cues and started to offer him friendly 
greeting, but he warded them off with outstretched 
hand and exclaimed: “From now on neither of you 
is going to try to put anything over on me, not at 
the billiard table, and especially not at the piano!” 
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BARNHART 


Harry Barnhart believes in what he calls 
“creative music,” and anyone who has ever had 
the privilege of hearing him talk on his pet 
hobby will realize that nothing which an editor 
is likely to succeed in putting into print will give 
any complete idea of his enthusiasm for this 
thing which, as already said, he calls “creative 
music.” 

According to Barnhart, who is certainly one of 
the best known community chorus leaders in the 
United States and also one of the most inspiring 
and magnetic, “creative music” is perhaps not 
the only kind of music that is worthwhile but, at 
least for the average music lover, it is much 
more likely to be useful than any other kind of 
music. 

What Barnhart means by “creative music” is 
music that is something more than mere concert 
performance where all of the activity is on one 
side of the footlights and all of the placidity on 
the other side. Barnhart, of course, realizes the 
importance of auditors. He also realizes the 
importance of great performances of great mu- 
sic, but he feels that it is a great pity and one of 
the chief stumbling blocks to our advancement 
and progress in music that there is so much 
audience and so little active music making. 
Comparatively speaking, a handful of musicians 
make all of the music in the United States. It is 
only on rare and exceptional occasions that the 
masses are awakened to musical activity and 
make some of the music themselves. The rest 
of the time they “just sit,” and just sitting may 
be very pleasant but it does not do for the sitter 
what the singing of songs or the active partici- 
pation in any music of any sort or kind would do. 

Barnhart compares musical activity and inac- 
tivity with what is taking place all the time in 
connection with athletic sports. The parallel 
has been used before, and educators who feel it 
their duty to endeavor to strengthen the body as 
well as the mind of youth regret most exceed- 
ingly that they are helpless in face of the fact 
that ninety per cent. of all of the youth in the 
country is audience while only ten per cent. or 
even less actively participates in the things which 
make for strong bodies. 

Barnhart points with a certain amount of 
scorn to the 90,000, more or less, people who sit 
wrapped up in furs and watch a football game. 
On the football field are, all told, perhaps thirty 
or forty men, some of whom are all dressed up 
but have no place to go—substitutes hoping that 
they may be called, but hoping often enough in 
vain. And all around the huge bowl are boys and 
girls, men and women of all ages keeping them- 
selves warm as best they can with their heavy 
clothes and aiding circulation with “hooch.” 

But if the proportion seems huge on the foot- 
ball field it is no more huge than it is in the 
concert world. A great virtuoso giving concerts 
at the rate of three or four a week through most 
of the year plays to perhaps half a million people, 
and, with phonograph records and the radio, 
plays to perhaps forty or fifty million, all of 
whom, except possibly for some small emotional 
activity, are utterly placid. The creation has 
been done by the composer and is done over 
again by the virtuoso and his aids. The audience 
absorbs little and creates nothing. 


Harry Barnhart says that this is all wrong, and 
he is right—it is all wrong. If he or any other 
magnetic genius could only get genuine support, 
not only financial support but the moral support 
of musicians everywhere, and would wake the 
people up to the enthusiasm of singing during 
the feverish days of the war, it would do a lot 
of good to the people and to music. 


It would also do a lot of good to the music 
profession, for it would increase audiences. 
Activity in music engenders a love for music, 
and people who are constantly exercising their 
musical muscles and have them well limbered 
up will be the ones most likely to buy tickets 
and to attend concerts of all sorts and opera per- 
formances. It may seem a far-fetched compari- 
son, but just as the only people who will enjoy 
watching a chess tournament are people who 
play chess, just so the only people who really get 
what they ought to get out of a musical per- 
formance are those familiar with music. 

Barnhart’s plea for “creative music” is vital 
and should be heard. He is already doing a great 
deal. He should be put in the way of doing a 
good deal more and of training others to aid him 
in the path he has chosen to follow. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The incorrigible H. L. Mencken offers the opin- 
ion that orchestral conductors should be kept out 
of sight of the audience. He calls them “public 
nuisances,” and adds: 

“It seems to me that the importance of the conductor has 
been vastly exaggerated in New York. That he may serve 
a useful function as a drill master is obvious to every one, 
but that he should be converted into a star, with the orches- 
tra as nothing more than a background to him is plainly 
absurd. 

“Many of the conductors who have cavorted in New York 
during the past dozen years have been simply third-rate 
actors. More than once I have seen what might have been 
an excellent performance spoiled by their clowning.” 


It would be interesting to have names mentioned. 
Who are the clowns? 

To a certain extent, Mr. Mencken is right. The 
business of making prima donnas of conductors has 
been viciously overdone in New York. However, 
the fault lies chiefly with the public and the ten- 
dency of the times. Any conductor would be more 
than human to resist personal lionizing. Of course 
such adulation should always be accepted by him 
with a becoming show of dignified modesty. 

If conductors are to be screened from the listen- 
ers, then why not hide also the solo concert per- 
formers? Like the gentlemen of the baton, they 
present mostly the music of the masters and in the 
last analysis represent merely interpretative mediums. 
Yet, when they achieve a great interpretation, they 
are rewarded with noisy applausive demonstrations 
and to every outward appearance receive such tum- 
ults as a tribute to themselves. 


It is to be feared that while Mr. Mencken’s con- 
tentions are artistically sound, the remedy he sug- 
gests is a long way from being attempted. Neither 
the conductors nor the public are likely to submit 
to it. 

Mr. Mencken also advances the belief that the 
Conductorless Orchestra offers a solution for the 
abuses decried by him. There are Conductorless 
Orchestras in various European cities but the pub- 
lic crowds the hall just the same whenever a popular 
visible prima donna of the baton gives a concert 
in those localities. 

New York now also has a Conductorless Orches- 
tra which is giving a series of concerts at Carnegie 
Hall. Nevertheless, Mr. Mencken would have a 
hard time of it to get a ticket—if he has not already 
secured one—for the reappearance there at the head 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, on January 24, of 
Arturo Toscanini. 

eRe 

Probably Mr. Mencken has in mind some of the 
visiting itinerant conductors, and if so, he appears 
to heed only the second half of Homer’s injunction 
to “welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
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After the Philharmonic premiere of George 
Gershwin’s An American in Paris, a reception was 
held for the composer, at which some of his admir- 
ing friends presented him with an honorary souvenir. 
Otto H. Kahn, in extending the gift, made a speech 
that embraced some notably telling points. 

Mr. Kahn referred to Gershwin as “a leader of 
young America in music, in the same sense in which 
Lindbergh is the leader of young America in avi- 
ation,” and the speaker explained further: “And in 
more than one respect, he has qualities similar to 
those of the gallant and attractive Colonel, qualities 
which we like to consider characteristic of the best 
type of young America. He has the same unspoil- 
ableness—if I may coin a word—the same engaging 
and unassuming ways, the same simple dignity and 
dislike of show, the same absence of affectation, the 
same direct, uncomplicated, naive, ‘Parsifalesque’ 
outlook upon life and upon his task.” 

Mr. Kahn thinks the American “kids” (as he 
fondly called them) of our day “a fine lot, full of 
talent and courage,” and possessing a “peculiar 
inner cleanliness, freshness, and spontaneousness.” 

He put his finger on a vulnerable spot, however, 
when he qualified as follows: “Proceeding without 
any definite guidance, uncertainly as yet, sometimes 
mistakenly, but intensely and sincerely, they present 
the highly interesting phenomenon of a generation 
groping to find the way for a franker and fuller life 
than that of its progenitors, trying to ascertain what 
are genuine values and what are things no longer in 
tune with our day. Crude and turbulent sometimes, 
and a little bit too cocksure, they are serious in pur- 
pose, and many of them—more indeed than surface 





appearances would indicate--are determinedly seek- 
ing to aim high.” 

This youthful raw material, proceeded the speaker, 
is in spite of appaient sophistication and “hard boil- 
edness,” imbued with the promptings of idealism, 
and “George Gershwin represents a striking example 
of the type.” “In the rhythm, the melody, the humor, 
the grace, the rush and sweep and dynamics of his 
compositions, he expresses the genius of young 
America.” 

But Mr. Kahn finds one rather conspicuous note 
missing in the genius of young America and of 
George Gershwin, “the note that sounds a legacy of 
sorrow, that springs from the deepest stirrings of 
the soul of the race. The American nation has not 
known the suffering, the tragedies, the sacrifices, the 
privations, nor the mellow and deep-rooted romance, 
which are the age-old inheritance of the peoples of 
Europe.” Our nation in its smooth and successful 
development, has been spared “the ordeal of deep 
anguish, besetting care and heart-searching tribula- 
tions, which mark the history of the older nations, 
except only the epic tragedy of the Civil War.” 
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In a conclusion as philosophical as it is feeling, 
Mr. Kahn expressed these sentiments and wishes: 

Now, far be it from me to wish any tragedy to come into 
the life of this nation for the sake of chastening its soul, 
or into the life of George Gershwin, for the sake of deep- 
ening his art. But | do want to quote to him a few verses 
(by Thomas Hardy, I believe) which I came across the 
other day and which are supposed to relate to America: 


I shrink to see a modern coast 

Whose riper times have yet to be; 

Where the new regions claim them free 

From that long drip of human tears 

Which peoples old in tragedy 

Have left upon the centuried years. 
The “long drip of human tears,” my dear George! They 
have great and strange and beautiful power, those human 
tears. They fertilize the deepest roots of art, and from 
them flowers spring of a loveliness and perfume that no 
other moisture can produce. 

“I believe in you with full faith and admiration, in your 
personality, in your gifts, in your art, in your future, in 
your significance in the field of American music, and I 
wish you well with all my heart. And just because of that 
I could wish for you an experience—not too prolonged—of 
that driving storm and stress of the emotions, of that soli- 
tary wrestling with your own soul, of that aloofness, for a 
while, from the actions and distractions of the everyday 
world, which are the most effective ingredients for the 
deepening and mellowing and the complete development, 
energizing and revealment, of an artist’s inner being and 
spiritual powers.” 
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Are not, however, aggressive optimism and free- 
dom from the mournful introspectiveness of the 
European nations, the very keynotes of American 
character, life, and art? And if Gershwin’s music 
did not express them, would he be a sincere and au- 
thentic musical exponent of his time? 

It is difficult to name an American composer who 
has successfully expressed tragedy in his music, with 
the possible exception of MacDowell, and even in 
his Tragic sonata, he does not convince that “hope- 
less anguish pour’d his groan.” Some keen critics 
even condemn MacDowell for the European musical 
idiom with which he saturated himself during his 
formative years in Europe, and they point out in 
his pages the strong influences of Mendelssohn, 
Grieg, Schumann, Raff, and Liszt. 

Other older American composers have succumbed 
to the same promptings. Our younger creators, 
when they essay the role of the cynic, the pessimist, 
the gloomy romantic, or the despondent voicer of 
poignant sorrows, at once become recognizable imi- 
tators of Satie, Milhaud, Schoenberg, Debussy, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Strauss, and Stravinsky. 4 

American composers and American music may 
eventually find a natively typical character and lan- 
guage of their own. If Gershwin is not composing 
great music he surely is creating original music. It 
copies nothing European, and admittedly speaks to 
his compatriots with a message which the majority 
of them have no difficulty in understanding and to 
which they respond with fullest fervor and feeling. 

ners 


Comes to this desk, as the saying goes nowadays, 
Laendler and Other Dances by Franz Schubert, 
selected and edited by Harold Bauer, and published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Bauer has been piling up a quantity of such re- 
touchings of the old masters, and whatever is fash- 
ioned by his fine musical hand must needs be rever- 
entially musical. That is the case with this Schu- 
bert collection of charming short pieces, with which 
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Bauer made a warm hit when he played them at his 
recent recital in New York. 

A strange thought arises in contemplation of these 
Schubert dances. One cannot refrain from think- 
ing that without their existence, Schumann might 
never have written his Papillons and Carneval. The 
resemblance of parts of those works to episodes in 
the Schubert pages, are nothing less than startling. 
It is known that Schumann was a searching student 
of the entire Schubert output. Robert palpably hon- 
ored Franz with the sincerest form of flattery. 
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Also Brahms dipped into the Schubert treasure 
box occasionally, as is evidenced in several of the 
former’s Capriccios and Intermezzos. 

RR eR 

Some vocalists are surprised that it takes head 
to sing head tones; and that chest tones, too, are no 
jest tones. 
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Mother: “Many persons say that my Ethelinda 
has a voice like a bird.” 

Teacher (coldly): “An eagle or an owl?” 

ZR eR 

Apropos, the voice should never be forced except 
when contradicting the teacher. 
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And then there is the singer who purchased a sym- 
phony concert ticket by mistake, and asked for a 
return of money at the box office. 
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An article in an English journal tells how to start an 
amateur glee club. The real need, however, is a story tell- 
ing how to stop one—New York Telegram. 
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Mr. Twitchell says he has the Perfect Radio Set. The 
moment anybody begins singing “Sonny Boy” over the air 
the set automatically screams, fires two shots, rings a warn- 
ing alarm and blows out all six tubes—New York Sun. 
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Take it from the local cynics, the only thing on Broad- 
way that travels faster than light is a bad notice—New 
York Graphic. 

eRe 

“How did you like Florence?” 
“Lovely—especially the Doge’s Palace.” 
“But that is in Venice.” 

“Really—then we must have turned over two pages of 
the guide book”—Dorfbarbier, Berlin. 

RnR eR 

I arrived at Carnegie Hall, a few moments after 
the beginning of the Philharmonic concert last 
Thursday and found the doors locked to latecomers. 
The Tansman suite, La Nuit Kurde, was being play- 
ed and the performance lasted thirty minutes. Frag- 
ments of the music floated out to us exiles in the 
lobby. After twenty minutes one of the critics came 
forth looking confused and angry. Glimpsing me, he 
remarked: “You're lucky to be on the outside.” 

Five minutes later another brother of the quill 
emerged, dazed but belligerent, and the following 
conversation ensued : 

L. L.—“Out here the suite sounds like a lot of 
sour harmonies, trumpet blasts, and whacks on the 
bass drum.” 

Brother o. the q.—‘‘It sounds the same inside.” 

Then we stood about smoking cigarettes and dis- 
cussing sadly the degeneration of the oude and banjo 
as solo instruments. 

[N. B.—The name of the brand of cigarettes, and 
a testimonial, blindfolded or otherwise, will be given 
gladly in this department, provided the proper finan- 
cial inducements be forthcoming from the manufac- 
turers. | 
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Yehudi Menuhin, who used to play on a three- 
quarter size violin, now employs a large one. His 
playing, however, appears to have become smaller. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
EDITORIAL WHITEWASH 

In the New York Evening World (Chromatics 
column) of December 29, there was the attached bit 
of information: 

Those two saturnine competitors, Musical America and 
the Musica Courier, will soon be throwing ink pots at each 
other. The events leading up to the tragedy are as follows 

A few months ago Musical America printed three enter 
taining caricatures of musical personages. These were much 
admired in Paris, and were reprinted in Le Courrier Musical 
without credit to their American origin. They were then 
spotted by the Musicat Courter, which published them this 
week, 

No one is to blame except the trusting editor of 
the MusicaL Courier, and his fault is not less be- 
cause the French journal offended first. 

Apologies are herewith offered to Musical America 
by the editor of the Musicat Courter and he hopes 
he shall not have to dodge any ink pots hurled 
saturninely or otherwise. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


Schubert has been celebrated all over Europe, al- 
most as much as Beethoven was celebrated last year, 
and more than Weber was celebrated the year be- 
fore. People are getting so used to these centenaries 
that they are already asking whose is next. Well, 
there is nothing in sight till 1932, when Haydn’s birth- 
day will have its 200th anniversary. Then we shall 
have to wait till 1947, when Mendelssohn will have 
been dead a century, and 1950, the bi-centenary of 
Bach’s demise. Mozart’s 200th birthday doesn’t 
come till 1956 and Handel’s 200th death day not till 
1959. To go further than that would involve un- 
pleasant reflections. 

Celebrations and Celebrations 

As in the case of Beethoven, some of the celebra- 
tions have been worthy, some not. Upon Vienna has 
devolved the chief honor and it has availed itself 
of it in its own characteristic and charmingly irre- 
sponsible way. There have even been “incidents,” 
not unusual in that part of the world. Metternich, 
the Hapsburgs and Schikaneder have not lived in 
vain. Germany, as usual, has been most thorough in 
its homage, France most apathetic, England most 
literary. Many fine literary appreciations have ap- 
peared—notably in Music and Letters, edited by 
A. H. Fox-Strangways, one of the sincerest and 
most intelligent of Schubert enthusiasts. Of books, 
Richard Capell’s Schubert Songs is probably Eng- 
land’s best contribution. 

If Schubert Could Have Lived 

Schubert’s comic operas, The Domestic War, and 
The Faithful Sentinel, have been or are being pro- 
duced in no less than thirty opera houses in Europe. 
If Schubert could only have lived to see it: it might 
have cured him of writing opera. 

Oratorio, Too 

Not even Schubert’s only oratorio, Lazarus, has 
escaped performance. Completed by the addition 
of some pages selected from Schubert’s own works 
it was performed on the master’s death day in the 
opera house at Essen. 

The Limit 

The prize Schubert celebration, surely, was the one 
in Wildbad, a fashionable German resort: four days 
of Schubert music, culminating in a gala performance 
of Lilac Time. There are times when the idea of 
soul survival appears positively shocking. 

The Two Ends of the Scale 

The phonograph companies seem to have struck a 

-for them-—-happy balance between idealism and 
business. Long ago they found out that it is idealistic 
to do good business ; more recently they have discov- 
ered that it is good business to be idealistic. Thus 
in the same notice we read that Schubert’s Mass in 
G has been recorded (an undertaking which would 
have been rejected as the height of wasteful folly 
a few years ago), and that Kreisler has made a rec- 
ord of Nevin’s Rosary. Thus the two extremes of 
the pendulum are reached in one momentum; the 
perfect marriage of business and art achieved. 
And the Movies 

The movies, too, have “celebrated” Schubert in 
Iurope. There is a Schubert film in which the mas- 
ter is seen conducting (!) his Unfinished Symphony, 
and in which he introduces a song by saying to his 
audience, “I will now play you my greatest inspira- 
tion.” We would be grateful to the movies for show- 
ing us to what depths the human mind can stoop. 
Some newspapers referred to this film as a “homage.” 
A Cry from the Heart 

“What have we done to you boys that you should 
wreck our show?” Rosetta Duncan shouted across 
the footlights to the orchestra in the middle of the 
performance of Topsy and Eva at the Gaiety Theater 
in London. Indifference and apathy had done their 
worst. It was a cry from the heart. It ought to be- 
come a classic, for its validity is timeless and univer- 
sal. “What have we done to you boys?” The Olym- 
pian heights would tremble if composers could shout 
across the footlights of the Great Beyond. But they 
cannot; and the boys (and girls) go on wrecking 
their show. C= 

a nee 
BUILD, BROTHERS, BUILD 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., it is reported, has bought 
$100,000,000 worth of real estate and ground be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues and 48th and 51st 
Streets, and the rumor runs furthermore that the 
space is to be devoted to the projected new Metro- 
politan Opera House. The ancient anecdote has it 
that the newly made husband said to his unattrac- 
tive vocal wife: “For heaven’s sake, sing.” Now 
we say to the board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan: “For heaven’s sake, build that opera house.” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Some place, any place. The subject is beginning to 
pall as “news.” If the rumored site is indeed to 
be the future home of the Metropolitan, one would 
like to see ground broken and foundations started. 
Seeing is believing. Build, brothers, build, and let 
us hear no more of mere intentions. 


nietilllpnansenes 
SINGING IN GERMANY 


In an interview with H. W. Draber, printed in 
the MusicaL Courter of December 20, page 8, an- 
nouncing summer master classes to be held at Char- 
lottenburg Castle, Berlin, under the auspices of the 
German Institute of Music for Foreigners, it was 
said: “The one branch of music that will not be 
taught during the summer institute is singing, it 
being felt by the organizers of the institute that 
Germany has at the present time nothing of supreme 
importance to say in that direction.” 

It seems that this sentence has been read by some 
people to mean more than was intended and some- 
thing different than was intended. It was certainly 
not intended to make any criticism of German sing- 
ing or of German methods of teaching singing in 
these lines. What Mr. Draber intended to say was 
that German teachers had nothing to offer to Amer- 
icans that could not be had just as well in America 
where many of the world’s greatest teachers are gath- 
ered. The idea has been considered, however, by 
the directors of the German Institute of Music for 
Foreigners that it might be advisable to give some 
instruction in opera routine which is one branch of 
the vocal art which is not so easily attained in 
America. This may or may not prove feasible owing 
te the fact that some objection has been made by the 
Union of German Opera Singers who have also suc- 
ceeded in gaining the support of the Union of Ger- 
man Orchestra Musicians. However, these matters 
are now under consideration and there may be an 
important announcement later on. Meantime the 
German Institute of Music for Foreigners has al- 
most unprecedented offerings for musicians inter- 
ested in the study of all other phases of music ex- 
cept vocal technic, and those who have the privilege 
of going to Germany for the coming summer will be 
introduced to an atmosphere that is a part of the 
world’s greatest musical country. 
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NOT SEPARATING 


Rumors have been afloat for a long time to the 
effect that the noted two-piano team of Maier and 
Pattison was coming to the end of its career. It 
has been said that these two extraordinary players 
were about to separate, that they were tired playing 
four-hand and were going into other work and so on 
ad infinitum with endless variations. 

It is time that these stupid rumors should be 
brought to an end. The Maier and Pattison piano 
team is busier and more active than ever. If it is 
possible to say so, they are also playing better than 
ever, though there are some who will deny that that 
is possible. At all events they have already given 
more than twenty-five concerts this fall and are due 
to give even more than that in the second half of 
their season, and they could play even oftener if the 
strain was not too great. Among these engagements 
are numerous appearances with the symphony or- 
chestras of the country. They have had almost 
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innumerable pieces composed especially for them 
and dedicated to them, and of these pieces those 
which prove of sufficient interest they play by way 
of novelty. 

The team of Maier and Pattison is not due to dis- 
band and the partners are not discontented with each 
other or with their success. They are at the height 
of their fame and due to remain so, barring accident, 
for many a long year to come. 

This should be the end of that rumor. 
like to know who started it? 
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FOR BETTER MUSIC 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was played and 
broadcast last Sunday from the film palace, Roxy’s 
Theater. These are indeed the days when good 
music has come to the people if they wish it, and 
are willing to close their ears once in a while to 
“sutter tunes” (as W. J. Henderson called them 
in The Sun recently), which the makers and spon- 
sors of jazz keep foisting upon the populace by 
means of musical plays, revues, mechanical pianos, 
the phonograph, and the radio. It will take a long 
while to make the man in the street prefer Bee- 
thoven to Irving Berlin, and the conversion may 
never embrace all of the outdoor tribe, but at least 
the attempt is being made throughout the United 
States, and such a performance as that at the Roxy 
Theater marks an admirable demonstration for the 
cause. All credit to Samuel Rothapfel, who pro- 
grammed the Beethoven Ninth, and to Erno Rappé, 
who conducted the excellent orchestra with musical 
grasp and understanding. 
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WHY NOT? 

Why not for next year, Massenet’s Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame, at the Metropolitan Opera House? 
It is a melodious, finely scored opera with a com- 
pellingly appealing libretto. The work was a success 
at Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House here 
when Mary Garden sang the title role. For a pos- 
sible Metropolitan production we would suggest 
Mme. Galli-Curci to do the part of Le Jongleur. 
She is by no means merely a coloratura singer as 
her lyric operatic interpretations and her concert 
performances attest convincingly, and her slim figure 
and natural vivacity would enable her to impersonate 
a boy most tellingly. The Metropolitan has a num- 
ber of excellent male singers for the parts of the 
friars in Le Jongleur—the work has only one fe- 
male role—and therefore the famous song, The 
Legend of the Sage Bush, would be sure to receive 
an impressive interpretation. 
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GIORDANO’S LATEST 


Giordano’s new opera, The King, now is in re- 
hearsal at La Scala, Milan, for first production in 
January. The United Press dispatch of December 
29 says that the leading soprano role will be sung 
by “Totidalmonte,” which the Mustcat Courter is 
able to translate into Toti dal Monte. That lady 
has performed at the Chicago and Metropolitan 
Operas, sang last summer in Australia, and was 
married there during that season to a tenor of the 
organization which featured her as its chief colora- 
tura prima donna. 
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The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company will give Tann- 
hauser on Thursday evening, January 17, at the Academy 
of Music. 

Erno Rapee is general director of the Crawford Music Cor- 
poration. 

The prizes offered by the trustees of the Paderewski Fund 
for American Composers have been awarded to Hans 
Heniot Levy and Homer C. Humphrey. 

Irene Pavloska was married to Dr. Maurice Elias Mesirow 
on September 30. 

The fiftieth annual convention of the Civic Concert Service, 
Inc., was a brilliant success. 

Gabrilowitsch, who is guest-conducting in Philadelphia, was 
a brilliant substitute for Horowitz, when the latter sud- 
denly became ill. 

Albert Roussel, French composer, 
views on program music. 

Bloch’s epic symphony, America, made its first appearance 
simultaneously in five cities. 

Bianca Soroya has been engaged by the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company. 

Bauman Lowe, organist of St. Bartholomew's Episcopal 
Church, in Brooklyn, is dead. 

The Maier-Pattison two piano team is not to break up. 
Marie Sundelius has been engaged for four performances 
of Carpenter’s Skyscrapers by the Boston Symphony. 

Arthur Hackett is to sing in New York on January 5. 

The Chicago Civic Opera has announced a series of free 
European musical scholarships. 

The Messiah was given by the Community Chorus of the 

Oranges under the direction of Harry Barnhart. 





has some interesting 


Andrea Chenier will be offered at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, on the evening of January 16 by the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company. 

Hallett Gilberté is again in the metropolis. 

Sergei Klibansky spent Christmas week in Atlantic City. 

Laurie Merrill, soprano, is gaining reputation as poet. 


Obituary 





STACY AUMONIER 


From London comes the announcement of the death, at 
the age of forty-one years, of Stacy Aumonier, renowned 
writer of short stories. The deceased, who was the husband 
of Gertrude Peppercorn, a distinguished English pianist, was 
the son of William Aumonier, an architectural sculptor. He 
was originally a decorative designer and landscape painter, 
in which latter capacity he frequently exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. He started writing in 1913 and soon became well 
known in England and America for his short stories. 


BAUMAN LOWE 


Bauman Lowe, organist and choirmaster of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, died of pneumonia at his 
home in Elizabeth, N. J., on December 26. 

Mr. Lowe was prominent in New Jersey musical circles, 
being an active member of the advisory board of the Eliza- 
beth Symphony Orchestra, conductor of the Elks Glee Club 
of Elizabeth and a former conductor of the New Jersey 
Branch of the New York Oratorio Society and of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elizabeth. The deceased, who 
was forty-nine years of age, is survived by his widow, two 
sons and a daughter. 
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Edward Johnson Honored and Feted by His Home Town 


Following a banquet a portrait of the artist and his first records to be produced in the Canadian 
studios of the Victor Talking Machine Company of Canada were presented to the Corporation 
of the City of Guelph—The picture is to be hung in the Council Chamber of the City Hall 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, recently made a visit to his home town, Guelph, On- 
tario, and the occasion was marked by a series of receptions, 
dinners and presentations in his honor. At his every appear- 
ance—and he spoke four times in one day—Mr. Johnson 
was the recipient of rousing ‘cheers and overwhelming ap- 
plause. There was no limit to the tribute paid him. The 
climax of the round of events was the complimentary ban- 
quet tendered him, as stated on the program, by the city of 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 


Guelph, * ‘in recognition of his distinguished and meritorious 
attainments and the honors and laurels bestowed upon him 
as one of the world’s greatest artists; and in appreciation of 
the creditable and glorious reflections of his achievements 
upon the city of his birth.” Mayor Beverley Robson of 
Guelph acted as toastmaster, and the music was furnished 
by the Guelph Musical Society Band under the direction of 

H. Miller, and a further musical program rendered by 
Biizebeth Taylor's class from the Central School under the 
direction of J. L. Yule, and the boy’s choir of St. George’s 
Church under R. G. Geen. Mr. Johnson recently made a 
gift of $25,000 to the city of Guelph to encourage and foster 
the musical training of its children, and this singing by the 
boys and girls was a practical demonstration of the value 


of such work. Mr. Johnson congratulated the children and 
spoke enthusiastically of their splendid efforts, declaring 
that it was his desire to do for them what he wished had been 
done for him that caused him to make this gift—the possi- 
bility of learning “those fundamental, basic principles of 
this great science of music that become so difficult in after 
life.” “I am confident,” said Mr. Johnson, “that in every 
human there is a spark of the artist. Sometimes it comes 
out late in life. Music started early would open up a new 
sense, a new inner life. Imagination would work, and you 
would visualize the mountains, clouds and flowers, the things 
that make art beautiful, for art is beauty, and beauty is art. 
Music opens up a new horizon. Vision is a thing you are 
born with, but it must be stimulated and trained, and what 
better or more beautiful way than through the medium of 
music.” 

Later in his speech, Mr. Johnson declared that, better than 
being a great artist, he would like to be thought a very suc- 
cessful human being. “It has a much greater scope,” he said. 
“T have observed that the greatest people are the most human. 
It is the ‘would-be’s’ who have a fear of their position that 
puts them ill at ease. I have faced life always as an artist. 
I have tried to reconcile my art with my mode of life. I have 
tried to do what I thought was right and just. I do not 
take a face value all the things said about me, and do not 
want you to. But I would like to feel, when my time comes 
to pass on, that those who had come in contact with me had 
gotten encouragement—courage to work, persist and go on.’ 

In fact, it was just this humanity in Mr. Johnson that R. 
E. Knowles referred to when he wrote thus in the Toronto 
Daily Star: “His is the spendthrift soul in the matter of 
appreciation and of praise. He is not, has never been, satis- 
fied with the mere formalities of life. The measure is not 
‘good’ till it is ‘pressed down and running over.’ No man 
has gone far enough till he has gone ‘the second mile.’ I 
venture to nominate Edward Johnson, artist, philosopher, 
poet, humanist, for the first honorary president of the So- 
ciety of the Souls of the Second Hand-S 

Following this banquet a huge public aon was held 
for Mr. Johnson, at which time a life-size portrait of the 
artist and his first records to be produced in the Canadian 
studios of the Victor Talking Machine Company of Canada 
were presented to the Corporation of the City of Guelph. 
The Mayor announced that the picture would be hung in 
the Council Chamber of the City Hall, along with John 
Galt, the founder of Guelph. 





Chicago Civie Opera European 
Scholarships 





Samuel Insull Heads Fund to Send Americans Abroad 


Three young singers now studying in Chicago, names 
not yet known, will go to Europe next fall for a year of 
operatic training, with all expenses paid. If they make 
good, they will have a second year of European training and 
experience, leading to auditions for engagement with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. At the same time, three 
or more additional Chicago students of vocal art will be 
sent abroad for a like period of musical education, and so 
on indefinitely. 

This endowment for the benefit of Chicago students of 
singing has been inaugurated by Samuel Insull, president 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. He has been joined 
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ARTHUR HACKETT, 
tenor, who is giving a recital at Town Hall, New York, 


on January 5. Among his recent engagements Mr. 
Hackett included an appearance at the White House, 
Washington, en November 22, on the occasion of the 
Annual Dinner for Diplomats. During December he 
sang twice with the Society of the Friends of Music in 
New York, both times in Bach programs. The tenor is 
booked for a tour of Florida during the month of 
February. (Photo by Apeda.) 


by Stanley Field, Ernest R. Graham, Louis B. Kuppen- 
heimer and Edward F. Swift of the Chicago Opera direc- 
torate in establishing the Chicago Civic Opera European 
Scholarships, which is the name of the foundation. It is 
anticipated that others to whom this encouragement of 
operatic education appeals will join in the enterprise, and 
that the resources and scope of the foundation will grow 
accordingly. 

This is the first step in pursuance of the program indi- 
cated by Mr. Insull when the plans for the new opera house 
in Wacker Drive were announced early in the year; namely, 
that one of the important projects for the future was the 
musice! education of worthy young Americans. 

The first three fortunate beneficiaries of the scholarships 
will be selected by recommendation and competition from 
among the native American students of Chicago conserva- 
tories and private teachers. The winners of the preliminary 
contests conducted by the various schools will then be 
heard by a committee consisting of the two senior conduc- 
tors and the business manager of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, at present, respectively, Giorgio Polacco, Roberto 
Moranzoni, and H. M. Johnson. By a series of severe 
examinations the first three winners of scholarships will 
be determined. Only those who appear to have qualifica- 
tions for opera will be considered. 

The selective process will begin toward the end of the 
current musical year. Final examinations will be held 
probably in October. The first scholarships will be awarded 
by November 1, 1929, and the winners will go abroad 
immediately. 

Study abroad by winners of the scholarships will begin 
at Milan. Provision for their expenses has been made on 
a liberal basis—approximately $3,000 a year for each holder 
of a scholarship, $18,000 per year having been made avail- 
able for six scholarships. This will include steamship and 
railroad fares to and from Europe, living expenses in 
Milan, fees for necessary vocal and language study and 
operatic coaching, tickets for the Scala Opera and other 
incidentals. If the student makes sufficient progress dur- 
ing the year to justify continuance, the scholarship will be 
extended for study elsewhere than at Milan, a part of the 
year in Paris, and the remainder of the year in Berlin or 
some other German musical center.. The management of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company will endeavor to secure, 
for the second year student, opportunities to appear in 
operatic performances to provide the desired training in 
operatic routine. 


“What a Doll Thinks About’ 


After an exquisite performance of the Tales of Hoffman 
by members of the Chicago. Civic Opera Company recently, 
the MusicaL Courter reviewer sought out petite Helen 
Freund, the youngest of the personnel of that organization, to 
find out how she managed to give such a marvelous imper- 
sonation of the difficult role of the “Doll,” and managed to 
cull some very clever and original ideas from this charming 
little sprite. Miss Freund has made the exacting role pecu- 
liarly her own, not only by reason of her lovely voice, but by 
her beauty and petite stature as well. 

“Of course I do not have much time to think,” she said, as 
we caught her in the midst of taking off her stage make- -up, 
“for the pauses are brief; but the one thing paramount in 
my mind at all times is, Suppose I sneeze, or suppose some 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS, 
who was engaged by the Boston Symphony for four 
performances in Carpenter's Skyscrapers, two in Boston 
on December 28 and 29 the third in New York on Janu 
ary 3, and at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
January 24. (Photo by Strauss Peyton.) 





one pulls off my hair ribbon. You cannot imagine how dis- 
tressing it is, for of course I am not supposed to move un- 
less someone pushes a button, and I am always terribly afraid 
that something will happen. Then, too, just think of having 
such a handsome young man as Rene Maison making impas- 
sioned love to you, and not to be able to answer him or show 
any signs of interest; that would surely be a trial to any 
one of my sex, doll or girl. Then, if I smile too long, my 
throat gets dry, and I am not able to swallow, and then, too, 
just when I am having the most fun dancing I have to run 
off the stage and be broken to bits behind the scenes, and 





HELEN FREUND 


brought in piece-meal. Just think how dreadful it would be 
if we were like that in real life, and could only move cer- 
tain parts of our body. We do not half apureciate having 
the use of our limbs and faculties until we play a part like 
this, where we can’t move unless some one pushes a button. 
And right here I should like to say that we all owe the suc- 
cess of this performance to Charles Moor, our stage man- 
ager, for he is perfectly wonderful. His careful attention 
to all details makes us perfect in our parts. I am certainly 
grateful for the help he has given me.” 





Emma Cannam in Chicago Recital 
Emma Cannam, soprano, residing in Omaha, Neb., will 
give her first concert in Chicago, at Kimball Hall, on Febru- 
ary 7, under the direction of Bertha Ott. 
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Musical Speech 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 











speech gives freedom of tone and artistic ex- 
it is the study which can make a singer become 
an artist. 

To be a singer does not 
mean that one is necessarily 
an artist. Many singers on 
the stage today are poor ar- 
tists. Their failure to reach 
an artistic success is due to 
the fact that they fail to 
convey to the public the emo- 
tions that they want to ex- 
press. They do it with the 
theoretical manipulations of 
the voice, learned by rules 
instead of using the system 
that Nature provides us with 
for speaking. 

After many years of prac- 
tical experience acquired 
when connected with the 
best masters of the old bel canto—teaching students, coach- 
ing great artists, conducting and rehearsing operas in musical 
colleges as head of the vocal department—I have come to the 
conclusion that the theoretical training, while correct for 
tone production as far as technically considered, does not 
give the artistic results when it comes to express sentiment 
and the impersonation of characters, with the veracity of 
inflections that is present when one is speaking. 

One of the most deplorable mistakes that a singer can 
nmiake is to believe that emotions can be expressed with the 
same rules of shading as are used in exercises. Behind the 
effort of giving a natural expression stands the conception 
of the technical rule. This gives an artificial expression 
which does not produce emotion on the listener. 

These singers are like people speaking a foreign language, 
grammatically correct but lacking the fluent inflections which 
give color to the discourse. Nature provides us for speaking 
with all the different colors of tone, facial expression, body 
attitudes, to express every kind of emotion. It must be the 
same in singing. 

A vocal instructor—beside the knowledge of all the actions 
of the vocal organs, etc., for the production of the voice— 
ought to have a clear understanding of all the natural phe- 
nomena that take place in speaking. 

I have learned that at operatic rehearsals with Toscanini— 
he is not a vocal teacher and has no voice to be imitated— 
he can make a poor singer become emotional by his demon- 
stration of the emotion that the singer should have ex- 
pressed. 

As for the student, a good knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena would simplify a great deal the sometime-too-com- 
plicated training in tone production. A great many times 
a student could express himself much better according to 
his natural feeling than after being filled up by the rules 
“ out by the musical doctor. 

lake, for instance, all the trouble that a teacher takes in 
trying to fix the passages with technical manipulations. 
Pushing up, pulling down, changing directions, etc., while 
the voice, which is in the mask, reflects the upper tones 
and the lower ones to the point of resonance where they 
belong. Nature does this by itself. The only study is to 
blend the tones by training the ear. One must think of the 
pitch and quality of tone and not of the placement, for the 
tone progresses to its proper place naturaliy. Even if one 
wants, one cannot make a head-tone to take place on the 
resonating cavities of the chest. 

Teachers quite often forget that the voice belongs to the 
body and that expression must be felt all through the body, 
the same as one feels emotions in speaking completely and 
not merely confined to the vocal organs. Even in performing 
exercises one has to produce not only a correct tone but 
also a tone which has something in it. It is a training 
which will develop a musical ear and feeling at the same 
time. Persons who prefer the strict theoretical method are 
those who have not a sufficient musical intuition to under- 
stand the natural phenomena. But it must be very well 
understood that to have in singing the same expressions 
that we have in speaking one must master a good diction 
in order to turn it into musical speech. 

Good singing, after all, is not such a terrible problem 
to resolve. It is not normal but it is natural. It is common 
to all human beings. 

Musical speech does not upset the rules of correct emis- 
sion. It completes the study by making a vocalist an artist, 
and many singers before the public eye today are in great 
need of musical speech. 


Musica! 
pression, 


A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


Beecham Replaced by | by Mengelberg, Honegger 
and Lange 

Willem Mengelberg, Arthur Honegger, and Hans Lange 
will conduct the four concerts of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York originally announced for Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Mr. Mengelberg, who has postponed 
his sailing until January 19, will direct on the evening of 
January 17 and the afternoon of January 18. Mr. Honegger, 
who makes his first New York appearance on this occasion, 
will conduct the second half of the programs of January 
19 and 20. The first half will be under the baton of Mr. 
Lange, assistant conductor of the Society. 

The French composer will conduct three of his own 
works, the Pastorale D’Ete, his Concertino for Piano and 
Orchestra with Andree Vaurabourg, in private life Mme. 
Honegger, as soloist, and his Pacific 231. 


Prokofieff Returning Next Season 


Serge Prokofieff, eminent Russian composer-pianist, will 
return to America next season again under the management 
of Haensel & Jones. The distinguished artist will be avail- 
able for engagements in this country during November and 
December, 1929, and January, 1930. Already the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has engaged Prokofieff for seven per- 
formances as soloist with that organization, and unusual 
interest is being displayed in the dynamic Russian by other 
symphony orchestras from coast to coast. He will also 
give numerous piano recitals. 


Concert Direction 


WOLFF AND SACHS 
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Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 
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throughout Europe 
Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York 
for Middle Europe 
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“As It Was in the Beginning”: A Music Drama 


The time was 1832; the scene, Brussels. The opera Hamlet 
was to be given, and Monsieur V. Bender, conductor of the 
Musique des Guides, had invited its composer, the famous 
Ambrose Thomas, to be present at one of the rehearsals. 

The band played, among other things, the Carnival of 
Venice Overture, which existed only for symphony. The 
renowned French composer thanked M. Bender for the clever 
transcription for band of one of his most brilliant works. 

“But it is you, Sir, who have written it all, composition 
and arrangement for military band,” interposed M. Bender. 

“No, I never arranged it for anything but symphony or- 
chestra,” Ambrose Thomas replied. 

Then he was shown the score. It was that of the or- 
chestra arrangement which the musicians of the band had 
transposed at sight. Ambrose Thomas was astounded. He 
turned to the musicians and said: “Gentlemen, this is a feat 
of skill such as no band has ever performed. I have never 
heard an interpretation of this most difficult Overture as 
perfect, as homogenous.” 

Such is the heritage of the famous Symphonic Band of the 
Royal Belgian Guards, which will come to America in 
March to tour the country under the patronage of King 
Albert of Belgium and Prince Albert de Ligne, Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States. The tour will be directed 
by the Bogue-Laberge Concert Management of New York, 
‘which has already arranged four weeks of engagements. 

As early as 1832 the band of the Royal Belgian Guards 
had ceased to be an ordinary band, but included the players 
of string as well as wind instruments and was playing sym- 
phonic music. And such was the fine musicianship of the 
personnel that transcriptions of symphonic music were often 
made at sight. 

The story of the band is a romantic one. King Leopold 
I and his Queen, Louise-Marie, called M. Bender to court 
during their wedding festivities and requested that he or- 
ganize a band to be attached to the “Regiment des Guides.” 
It was called the “Musique des Guides,” and became im- 
mediately what it is today—the foremost military musical 


organization in Europe. CYRENA Av /4N '61@) P41 @)» 
It was not until after the World War that the band be- ; é —_ 


came known as the Royal Belgian Band, although it was } full 1 the fate Maestro Campanini 
attached to the court always, and when His Majesty traveled 7 | i 
to his estates he took with him the band, then composed 
of thirty pieces. Leopold especially delighted in their hunting 
songs. The horns played in the woods, and the rest of the 
band answered them from the castle. 

The band was often demanded in the provinces also, and 
soon its fame so increased that in the ’thirties it made its 
first long European tour. In 1857 it was called to London 
during the visit of its patron, Leopold I, and played for 
Queen Victoria and the royal family in Buckingham Palace. 
Both Queen Victoria and her mother, the Duchess of Kent, s 
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the World.” 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


Today its fame is just as great, and in recent tours of the 
Symphonic Band of the Royal Belgian Guards its progress 
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to all of the capitals of Europe has been a triumphal proces- 
sion. It remains now for American audiences to see and 
hear the noted symphonic band and place its stamp of ap- 
proval upon one of the most novel musical groups ever 
brought to this country from the Old World. Send for new prospectus. 


Winter Term January 8th. Dr. Carl has returned from Paris. 17 East 11th St., New York. 


Grainger’s Ideals 
The following tribute to Grainger’s linguistic ideals has 
been paid him by the Tasmanian (Australia) writer and 
language student, Robert Atkinson, in a dissertation upon 
the foreword to Grainger’s To a Nordic Princess, which 
appeared under the heading “Grainger’s Ideals” in the Ho- 
hart Mercury of August §, 1928: 


“In the poetical foreword mentioned above Percy Grainger’s ideals 
are shown by its substance and by its form. When he speaks of the 
fairy-dreams and the hero-dreams of his boyhood coming true through 
his Swedish bride, one begins to understand his deep-seated pride 
in the Nordic race, which is as much at home in the North-East 
England of his fore-fathers as it is in Sweden and Norway. First 
hand knowledge of the speech, the folk-music and the racial char- 
acteristics, won on long tramps through those northern lands on 
both sides of the North Sea, has helped to make him a matchless 
interpreter of Grieg, and his well-known setting of the Danish folk- 
song, The Power of Love, is only one example out of many of his 
work on Scandinavian themes. In all this he is inspired by a strong 
sense of the close kinship between the English and the Scandinavians, 
and has given deep thought to the fact that among the latter the way 
to the highest knowledge is not barred for the plain man by such 
pedantic words as have been brought into the English tongue since the 
days of Spenser and Shakespeare. As may almost be gleaned from 
the form of Grainger’s foreword, one of his most earnest aims is to 
remould English by cleansing it of foreign dross, and restoring 
its former wer of word-building from its own resources. 

“Percy Grainger has taken a bride from people of kindred race, 
whose Nordic traditions in manners and speech have been faithfully 
kept, and must prove a priceless source of inspiration in the great 
musical and cultural tasks to which he has set his hand. All who 
have known his lovable generous nature and his upliftirig leadership, 
will join in wishing him and his Swedish bride long life and ail 
happiness.” 


Complete text of the foreword “To a Nordic Princess,” 
was printed in the columns of this paper last August. 
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Herma M rrr Marital Views 


Herma Menth, well-known concert pianist, recently de- 
clared that she and her husband, Dr. Moritz Stoehr, teacher 
and inventor, have found true marital happiness by estab- 
lishing separate residences. The noise and confusion caused 
by Dr. Stoehr’s machinery interfered with the peace and 
quiet so essential to complete concentration on her art, while 
Miss Menth’s practicing on the piano also disturbed Dr. 
Stoehr, so four years ago they fell upon this, to them, ideal 
mode of living and set up separate apartments next door 


to each other. In speaking of this relationship, Miss Menth Kans. 


said that it has resulted in complete happiness for both of 
them and in sympathy and understanding for each other’s 
interests and views, as well as success in their chosen 
careers. 


Travel Across State to Hear Glenn Drake 

One of the most popular tenors in the country is Glenn 
Drake, who is now making an extended tour of the South. 
He was scheduled last week for a concert at Pensacola, Fla. 
Hearing of this event, Mr. and Mrs. Easterling of Monroe, 
La., travelled across Mississippi to be present at the concert, 
after which they entertained a big party of friends with Mr. 
Drake as guest of honor. 

A delegation from Gadsden, Ala., alsc came over for the 
concert, traversing the entire state of Alabama. It was 
conceded to be the most important musical event of the cur- 
rent season 
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RICHARD BUHLIG, Pianist 


Teaching: in California, —, until October, 
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MUsICAL COURIER 


An Interview With 
Ward A. French 


In view of the successful operation of the Civic Music 
Associations which have been established throughout the 
country by Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the Civic 
Concert Service, as well as the fact that the sixth annual 
conference of the National Civic Music Association of 
America is to be held in Chicago at the Palmer House, next 
week, January 10-11-12, a reporter for this publication paid 
a visit to their offices in the Auditorium Tower, and, finding 
Ward A. French, vice-president and field manager at 
liberty for a few moments, asked for some of the reasons 
why this organization has made such a pronounced success 
of a business which a few years ago seemed doomed to 
failure. To Mr. French goes a substantial share of the 
success, for he is constantly on the road, visiting new com- 
munities as well as old, and bringing them into the fold, so 
to speak. He is full of enthusiasm, and this communicates 
itself to others. To quote his own words: 

“If one’s zeal for a cause is strong enough, and one is 
willing to put forth almost superhuman efforts, he can 
usually promote his ideas in spite of the opposition that a 
new thought generally receives. 

“This statement has once more been proven by the success 
that has attended our Civic Music Association plan, over 
the pe riod of the last seven years. ‘It cannot be done in our 
town,’ was voiced in every new city we visited. ‘It isn’t 
practical and it won't work,’ said artist managers throughout 
the country, during the first pioneer years. But the fact 
that it has not only worked in every city where it has been 
adopted but that it has finally received the endorsement and 
has been appropriated by other managers speaks for itself, 
and it has succeeded in dissipating these objections. 

“I have had to train our own field representatives from 
men and women who knew nothing of the concert business. 


WARD A. FRENCH 
vice-president and field manager of the Civic Concert 
Service 


I have never succeeded in training a person for this Civic 
Music Association work who had formerly been a salesman 
for any bureau operating under the old method of selling 
artists. I have always found that their background of ex- 
perience was fatal to the best interests of Civic Music. 
While it was possible to get them to ‘Repeat’ the proposition 
and present it, they could never be made to feel it, and it is 
that spark of feeling and devotion to the original idea of 
Civic Music that is the necessary impetus to success, in the 
promotion of the Civic Music Plan. 

“One who has been trained to ‘sell artists’ invariably 
thinks from the standpoint of the manager, and the artist, 
while with the people | train for this work you will find that 
they think from the standpoint of the committee and the 
local situation. They must become one with the local group 
in any city in which they are working to succeed. 

“It is my experience that persons who have been promoting 
concerts on a theatrical basis for years can go out and make 
a flash here and there in promoting Civic Music, but they 
do not build permanent associations that will endure and 
live. Permanency is the fundamental basis of this plan 
I cannot emphasize this point too strongly. The success we 
have attained has been brought about by people who have 
‘fought, bled and died’ for the ideals and fundamental prin- 
ciples of Civic Music and who will continue to do so. 

“In helping to build the artist series in all of our cities 
during the last seven years, I have always held to one fixed 
idea, and that is, to cater to the great majority of the 
audiences who are not musicians, and who are not seasoned 
concert-goers, instead of the small minority who are trained 
to listen to a concert from a musically sophisticated stand- 
point. 

“We do not want, and cannot handle, any artist whose 
programs are prepared with only a few critics in Chicago 
or New York in mind. We want art to the last degree, but 
the entertainment element must predominate in that art. 
No Civic Music Association needs any artist for the strength 
of their name alone. It is not the effect of any announce- 
ment prior to the concert that builds for civic success. 

“It is the effect this concert has on the great majority 
who are not seasoned concert-goers that tells the story. 
And this i is also a big point. The artists who are the biggest 
success in appearing before the Civic Music Associations are 
invariably those who are one hundred per cent sold on the 
Civic Music Plan.” 


January 
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Zilpha May Barnes (Wood) presented three of her 
artist-pupils—Marie Cellai, Eleanor Dolan, sopranos, and 
Belle Fromme, contralto—in a program of solos and trios 
at the Waldorf Astoria for the Metropolitan Theatre League 
on December 4; an appreciative audience thoroughly en- 
joyed the program, delivered with the finesse which always 
marks the singing of Barnes pupils. 

The Fiqué Choral’s sixth annual Thanksgiving ban- 
quet and dance, at the New Elks Club, Brooklyn, was a 
splendid success, with 200 people present. In the cabaret 
were Helen Zottarelli, dancer, and Edith Stich, soprano; 
the Manhattan Quartet also appeared, the members being 
Henry Weimann, Arthur Hall, Nicolas Laterne, and Frank 
Schwarzkopf. The Van Vliet orchestra provided music for 
dancing. 

Hallett Gilberté, American composer, is again in the 
metropolis, where friends of three decades unite in heartily 
welcoming him. Composer of many meritorious songs, which 
have the added attractiveness of playable piano score, Mr. 
Gilberté has gone his own way, turning out songs combining 
fluent melody with real character. He has many ideas of his 
own, quite the antithesis of the modernistic writer, and 
on these lines his success has been built, apart from a genial 
personality. The Gilbertés will soon celebrate their silver 
wedding. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, has been engaged by the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, for a recital on January 
11, at which time she will play a sonata by Gustave Strube. 
On January 14, Miss Lent will appear in the Community 
Concerts Course in Williamsport, Pa., and on January 16 
with the Matinee Musical Club in Philadelphia. 

Lotta Madden conducted the Central Choral Club of 
New York at its December 20 Christmas Concert, the West 
End Glee Club, Jane Eller, conductor, collaborating. The 
beauty of the selections, and of the fresh young voices in 
their carols and other works, concluding with the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus, made a deep impression and brought praise for 
both conductors. 

James Massell’s pupils are busy. Naomi Zita is the 
prima donna with Ben Davis in his Review, on a tour of 
thirty weeks; Lilian Kenny is on The Orpheum Circuit as 
singer of songs; Caroline Gordoni and Arturo Gervasi sang 





New York Concert Announcements 


MUSICAL COURIER 

the duet from Cavalleria Rusticana for the Philodramatic 
Society of Union City, N. J. Mr. Gervasi will be heard 
soon over the radio (Maxwell Hour), with Shilkret’s or- 
chestra. 

Yolanda Mero will give a recital at Hood College in 
Frederick, Md., on January 11, and the following day at 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. On January 16 she 
will appear in the Community Concerts Course in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., when she will present the Schumann Quintet in 
collaboration with the Flonzaley Quartet. 

Helen Morrill, soprano, substituted as soloist at the 
Broadway Tabernacle recently, giving much satisfaction 
through her well-schooled voice and artistic singing. She 
was a successful soloist at a Newark festival not long ago, 
sharing honors with well known opera stars. 

The National Opera Club, Baroness Katharine Evans 
von Klenner, president, will hold its annual ball and Presi- 
dents’ Reception in the grand ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, tonight, January 3; 200 club presidents and their 
escorts have accepted invitations. Rigoletto will be per- 
formed and Merry Harn will sing songs in costume. 

Charles Naegele, pianist, was heard for the fourth 
consecutive year by the girl students in the exclusive Knox 
School, Cooperstown, N. Y., on Thanksgiving afternoon. 
Mr. Naegele is now in the midst of a busy season that 
will be filled with many concert engagements and appear- 
ances with symphony orchestras. 

Felix Salmond will be busy throughout the greater 
part of the year at the Curtis Institute and Juilliard Foun- 
dation, and is therefore unable to undertake extended con- 
cert tours. This month, however, Mr. Salmond wiil make 
nine appearances. January 9 he will play twice, with the 
Curtis Quartet in Philadelphia and in a joint recital with 
Paul Kochanski in the Mayflower series in Washington, D. 
C. January 13 he will be soloist with the Friends of Music 
in a concert at Town Hall, New York, and the following 
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day will play again with the Curtis Quartet in Philadel- 
phia. Other appearances with the Curtis Quartet are in 
Boston, January 16; 20, Washington; 23, Philadelphia; 28, 
Town Hall, New York. Mr. Salmond also will have a solo 
appearance on January 22 with the St. Cecilia Club in New 
Yor 


Henry F. Seibert, official organist of the Town Hall, 
New York, will give a recital there January 4, 8 p. m., play- 
ing works by Bach, Handel, Sturges, Karg-Elert, Yon and 
others; under his direction there was a Service of Music, 
December 30, at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, with vocal 
solos; Handel, Brahms, Bartlett and others were featured 
on the program. 
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FTERNOON 





Thursday, Jaruary 3 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING : 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall. 
Olga Zundel, cello, Town Hall. 
Friday, January 4 
Ever Inc : 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
Saturday, January 5 
MorninG d 
Philharmonic - Symphony Society 
Children’s Concert, Carnegie 


Society, 


AFTERNOON 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall. 
Arthur Hackett, 
Hall. 


song, Town 
EVENING 

New York Matinee Musicale, 
Hotel Ansonia. 

American Symphonic Ensemble, 
Carnegie Hall. 

a Kanter, song, Steinway 

all. 

David Mannes’ Symphony Or- 
chestra, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Sunday, January 6 
AFTERNOON 

Roland Hayes, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Andres Segovia, guitar, Town 


song, 


all. 
Nicolas Kopeikine, piano, Guild 
Th 


eater. 
EvENING 
Musical Art Quartet, John Golden 
Theater. 
Yehudi Menuhin, violin, Carne- 
gie Hall. 
Beatrice Harrison, cello, Guild 
Theater. 
William Shulman, saxophone, 
Steinway Hall. 
Monday, January 7 
EveNnING 
Kortschak, violin, Town 


Hugo 
al 


Prague Teachers Chorus, Carne- 
gie 
Tuesday, January 8 
AFTERNOON 


Elsie Kissam Easton, interpre- 
tative readings, Hotel Astor. 
EVENING 
Beatrice Harrison, cello, and 


William Cierk, song, The Bar- 
bizon. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall 


Myra Hess, piano, Town Hall. 
Wednesday, January 9 
Morninc 
Rhea Silberta, lecture, Hotel 

Plaza. 


EVENING 
Banks Glee Club, Carnegie Hall. 
Kedroff Quartet, Town Hall. 
Thursday, January 10 
MorNING 
Plaza Artistic Morning, Hotel 
Plaza. 


A 
Etelka Gerster Memorial Music- 
ale, Steinway Hall. 

EVENING 


Sigrid Onegin, song, Town Hall. 
Friday, January 11 


, ORNING 
Biltmore Morning Musicale, Hotel 
Biltmore. 
AFTERNOON 
Norma Drury, piano, Town Hall. 
VENING 
Carl Friedberg, piano, Carnegie 
Hall. 


Saturday, January 12 
MorninG 
Dorothy Gordon, song, Heckscher 
Theater. 
AFTERNOON 
The English Singers, Town 
Hall. 


EVENING 

Mischa Elman, violin, Carnegie 
Hall. 

David Mannes’ Symphony Or- 
chestra, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Rudolph Fuchs, 
Hall. 

Sunday, January 13 
AFTERNOON 

Society of Friends 
Town Hall. 

Philharmonic-Symphony _ Society, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Prague Teachers Chorus, Carne- 
gie Hall. 

Lisa Roma, song, Guild Theater. 

VENING 

Carola Goya, Spanish dancer; 
Beatrice Weller and Ramon 
Gonzaley, Forrest Theater. 

Grace Wood Jess, costume re- 
cital. Little Theater. 

Myra Sokolskaya, folk songs and 
characterizations in costume, 
Gallo Theater. 

Isabel Richardson Molter, song, 
Guild Theater. 


Monday, January 14 
EVENING 
Frank Sheridan, piano, Carnegie 


all. 
The Chansonelle Chorale, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Perla Wolcott, song, Town Hall. 
Emilie Rich Underhill, song, 
Steinway Hall. 
Tuesday, January 15 
EVENING 
Georges and Renee 
piano and cello, 
Auditorium. 
Anna _ Duncan, 


violin, Town 


of Music, 


Miquelle, 
Engineering 
Dance, Carnegie 

all. 

Pasquale Taraffo, guitar, Town 

Hall. 


Wednesday, January 16 


EvENING 

Henri Temianka, violin, Town 
Hall. 

Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
music - dramalogue, Aeolian 
Hall. 

Schola Cantorum, Carnegie Hall. 

Harry Fratkin, violin, Steinway 
Hall. 
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EDWARD H. BOATNER 


Famous Negro Baritone 


Master of early Italian songs, German Lieder, French songs and _ interpretative 


“He possesses not only the well modulated timbre of the cultivated 
c has as well the dignity, i 
classicist.”—-Chicago American, May 7, 


For Oratorio—Recitals—Concerts—Address 422 E. 45th Place, 


Negro Spirituals 


i modesty and poise of the 
1928. 


Chicago, Ill. 











100 Mixed Voices 


The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, under the direction of 
N. Lindsay Norden, last night gave a splendid performance of 
the Brahms “Requiem,” the Dvorak ‘‘Te Deum,” and an excel- 
lent motet by Mr. Norden for soprano, chorus and orchestra . . . 
The climax of the “‘Requiem” ... is in the mighty chorus, 
“For the Trumpet Shall Sound,” which works up to a tremen- 
dous tonal climax after the baritone solo “But We Shall All 
Be Changed.” This great chorus was beautifully sung, Mr. 
Norden in a most effective manner making the crescendo and 
the accelerato from this solo into the triumphant entrance of the 
chorus and the full orchestra, neither effect being exaggerated 
and yet both full of life and spirit. The succeeding chorus, 
“Worthy Art Thou to be Praised.” A . Was another superb 
piece of singing. The chorus also did some exquisite 
work when accompanying or answering the solo voices. . .:. 

The “Te Deum” is full of fine, if sometimes complicated rhyth 
mic effects . . . and these were well brought out by Mr. Norden 
and the members of the chorus. . . 

The opening number was a fine motet, “Charity.” It is melo- 
dious, original, and beautifully harmonized and well orches 
trated. . . . The chorus showed an improvement over its work 
at its last public appearance . . . the precision of its attacks and 
releases was faultless Public Ledger, December 14, 1928. 

The Brahms Chorus displayed more than adequate artistic 
finish, and rose to occasional heights of genuine virtuosity in a 
difficult program. . . . Mr. Norden’s work, provided a smooth and 
effective beginning for this well balanced program. . . . This 
ensemble of soloists, chorus and instrumentalists, however, 
revealed the thoroughness of its musicianship and discipline in 
that mighty contrapuntal masterwork of Brahms, the “Requiem.” 
ae his score, with its web of glorious, triumphant polophony, 
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THE BRAHMS CHORUS OF PHILADELPHIA 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 


ADDRESS: 43 WEST 93rd STREET, NEW YORK 





Forty Members, Philadelphia Orchestra 


presents technical difficulties which were met with sureness and 
ease. . . . The singers, with almost perfect blending of tone, 
precision of attack, rich balance of parts and sensitive handling 
of dynamic nuances, relieved this at times involved work of any 
suspicion of confusion or wearisomeness.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, December 14, 1928. 

_ The nobility and profoundly moving appeal of one of the 
finest pieces.of choral writing since Bach drew a large audience 

to the First Presbyterian Church last night to hear an eminently 
worthy performance of the Brahms “Requiem.” This master 
piece was presented by The Brahms Chorus, a well trained and 
musicianly organization, under the leadership of N. Lindsay Nor- 
den. .. . Mr. Norden controlled his forces in resourceful style, 
tone and shading were admirable, attack responsive and ringing; 
the diction was also a feature of distinction. The chorus rose 
splendidly to its opportunities in the sublime “Requiem.” 
Philadelphia Record, December 14, 1928. 

Mr. Norden has created from the one hundred or more fine 
voices at his disposal an instrument that is precise in intonation 
and sensitively responsive to the exigencies of the high type of 
music to which it is devoted... . ; 

The second offering was the difficult “Deutsches Requiem” 
of Brahms, in which the composer, using his typical idiom, | 
reached sublime effects. The instrumental accompaniment, par 
ticularly the delicate filigree work by the w wind and the 
pulsating rhythm of tympani, was remarkably weil done. 

The final number was Dvorak’s “Te Deum” . . . Although it 
came at the end of an exhausting program, the chorus sang 
this difficult composition with unwearied freshness, rising to the 
spirit of the music, and carrying the feelings of the large 
audience with it—Evening Bulletin, December 14, 1928. 
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have in the modern high school curriculum? Is music 

to be included within the list of subjects required 
of all students? Is it to be included in a prescribed list of 
electives some of which are required of all students? Is it 
to be included in a list of free elective opportunities none of 
which are specifically required ? And regardless of its status 
within the curriculum is it to receive credit toward gradu- 
ation on a par with any other subject offered in the high 
school? What influences are being exerted on the high 
school by the schools both below it and beyond it, which 
determine the nature and scope of its service through music? 
To what extent is the faculty as a whole and especially the 
music teacher and music supervisor responsible for the place 
which music will have in the high school? 

The place which music should have in the modern high 
school curriculum must, it seems to me, be answered first 
of all in the light of its contribution to the nature of youth. 
In adolescent years there are three levels of mind that must 
be taken into account. On the upper surface of the mind 
of youth there is a certain frivolous, frothy quality. This 
has no great significance but it is frequently overemphasized 
by certain fearful people in our times who feel that this 
frothy quality represents all that is real in the mind of 
youth. 

There is a second level, however, underneath this efferves- 
cent surface. It is the level commonly supposed to be active 
in our schools. It is supposed to be concerned with or- 
ganized knowledge, with science, formulae, fact getting and 
scholastic institutional attitudes. Teachers of academic sub- 
—_ are prone to think that this is the real mind of youth. 

s a matter of fact, there is, normally and naturally, no 
great amount of this in the adolescent personality. The 
adolescent years are primarily years of emotion. The su- 
preme and abiding values in life are spiritual values. The 
great problem of education, therefore, in these years is not 
alone in fact getting nor in developing a solid amount of 
information and organized knowledge. The vital problem 
is that of translating youth's fundamental longings and 
surging emotions into appropriate ideals of spiritual expres- 
sion and patterns of conduct that shall become the rich and 
significant substance of adult years. 

It is not enough, however, in this discussion for us to 
consider the contribution of music to the fundamental emo- 
tions of youth and to the various enterprises of human life. 
We ought to consider as well the part music can play in 
preparation for worthy use of the everincreasing amounts 
of leisure time at the disposal of present day society and 
the consequent contribution to emotionalized citizenship and 
exemplary character which music can make. We are tre- 
mendously concerned today with the avocational direction 
which release from toil takes. We must become more than 
a nation of listeners, gathered round the radio, Victrola, or 
the performing artist. It would be a sad world if in the 
wide forest only one bird sang while all others listened in 
silence. Teachers of music must stimulate students to 
produce—yes, create music. “Every student,” says Henry 
Ford, “should be encouraged to play some kind of musical 
instrument. If he can’t play well, let him play badly.” But 
with the effort we can be assured that we are at least train- 
ing youth for more intelligent and sympathetic consumption 
of music. 

What place, then, should music have in the curriculum of 
the modern high school? In the light of what I have said 
I cannot consent to any curriculum design which does not 
give major consideration to a place for music in the cur- 
riculums of all students. The school question which I set 
before you at the outset of this discussion was, what place 


Wie place should music have, what place can it 
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can music have? I think that music can have whatever 
place the administrators of high schools are willing to give 
it. Its failure to appear in the present day high school cur- 
riculums of all students is simply due to lack of recognition 
on the part of high school administrators of the place that 
music should have. Their thinking has been clouded with 
inadequate vision of its possibilities in making a funda- 
mental contribution to the enrichment of human life. 

The plea that music requires no outside preparation and 
consequently should not be on a par in credit value with 
other subjects is not well founded. Let us not be fooled. 
As a matter of cold fact the subjects that are supposed to 
receive extensive outside preparation in our high schools 
actually get on the whole very little of the student’s time 
outside of the regular school day anyway. I think high 
school administrators must eventually organize their schools 
on a laboratory and working recitation hour for all subjects 
within the curriculum. 

From this you can therefore conclude that I not only be- 
lieve that the high school should offer diversified opportuni- 
ties in music but believe as well that all music work offered 
by the school should be included as a part of the regular 
daily schedule of students, and that it should be on an ab- 
solute par with all other subjects in the amount of credit 
given for graduation. The surest means of discouraging 
election of any school subject is to brand it with a frac- 
tional credit. If we are ever to create a nation of music 
lovers, we must at least give the scheduled hours devoted 
to music equal credit with the scheduled hours given to 
other subjects. 

Credit toward graduation is given to students of Tulsa 
High School who take music with approved private teachers 
The high school schedule of such students is arranged so as to 
free them of school obligations one period of the day either 
for taking lessons or home practice. I doubt the physical 
advisability, as a rule, of students attempting to carry a 
full schedule of high school hours and a heavy outside music 
schedule as well. I therefore think it is the duty of the 
high school to make allowance in the daily high school 
schedule for the musically minded students who are doing 
outside music work. In many communities the music edu- 
cation of young people has been harmed through the failure 
of school authorities to co-operate with private music 
teachers both in giving credit for such work and in providing 
time from the school day for lessons and practice. 

What influences are exerted on the high school by the 
schools both above and helow it which determine the place 
of music in the modern high school curriculum? Those of 
you who are engaged in music work know full well that 
the extent and quality of music work done in the elemen- 
tary schools and junior high schools determine both the 
breadth of joyous interest in and the quality of music work 
possible in the senior high school. As has already been 
said, little children love music. The music teacher’s first 
obligation to elementary and_ junior high school children 
is to practice them all in singing a variety of songs and to 
cause them to enjoy thoroughly the doing of it. A limited 
number will learn to play an instrument, but this can never 
be considered an adequate substitute for universal experience 
in singing. If the normal natural enthusiasm for singing is 
capitalized and music is made an integral socializing part 
of the school experiences of all pupils in the lower schools, 
we may be assured of a continued and increasing interest in, 
and de mand for, the more advanced phases of music offered 
in the senior high school. On the other hand, if the natural, 
normal interest in music exhibited by pupils in the lower 
schools is stifled either through failure to provide universal 
opportunities for music instruction or by a lack of inspira 
tional and efficient quality of instruction, then we may ex- 
pect only a lukewarm interest, a meagre demand and medi 
ocre development on the part of students in the pursuit of 
senior high school music. 

Granted, however, that the conditions are ideal for the 
cultivation of an absorbing desire for participation in the 
music of the lower schools, there still remains one very 
serious blockade in the present administration of the senior 
high school which affects the free ard unlimited election of 
music. This blockade is evidenced in the subject prescrip- 
tions and limitations of the various courses required for 
graduation. According to a study of the high school cur- 
riculums of fifteen typical American cities, made by Dr. 
George Counts, the American high school is still a pre- 
dominantly academic institution. Though it is true that 
many subjects which possess practical life values have 
recently been added to the high school curriculum, the stu- 
dents are not enrolled to any considerable degree in these 
new subjects. English, history, science, foreign language, 
and mathematics still claim the major portion of the school 
time of all the students enrolled in the American high school. 
College entrance requirements and the subject requirements 
exacted of students in their first years of college are largely 
responsible for this academic tendency in the high school as 
a whole. 

Although it is true that the colleges, especially of the 
middle west, are willing to accept as a rule a three 
units of non-academic subjects including music fdr entrance, 


the minute a student sets foot on the college campus for en- 
rollment he meets with a prescription of academic subjects 
which, if he had taken in high school, he would not be 
obliged to take in college. The eastern colleges generally 
will accept no non-academic subjects for entrance. Music, 
though usually listed among the non-academic units accepted 
for entrance by western institutions, is, as a rule, approved 
for a maximum of but one entrance unit. 

Why should academic traditions control the offerings to 
all the students of the American high school especially when 
only about one-third of those who are graduated today ever 
enter college? And why should even those who go to 
college be denied participation in the form of school experi- 
ences which nourish most wholesomely their normal natures? 
About sixty per cent of the twenty thousand high schools 
in America enroll less than one hundred students. These 
schools can offer as a rule but one course of study. This 
one course is usually purely academic, dictated in the main 
by the entrance requirements of the colleges and universities. 

Those of us who place great faith in the power of music 
in human life find cause for encouragement in the increasing 
favor exhibited by public school administrators toward the 
teaching of music. The most optimistic sign on the horizon 
of educational practice favoring music today is to be found 
in the resolutions adopted at the Dallas meeting by the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association which reads as follows: “We would record our 
full appreciation of the fine musical programs and art 
exhibits in connection with this convention. They are good 
evidences that we are rightly coming to regard music, art, 
and other similar subjects as fundamental in the education 
of American children. We recommend that they be giver 
everywhere equal consideration and support with all other 
basic subjects.” It is also gratifying to know that a great 
western state university has announced that it will hereafter 
accept four units of music for entrance 

x * * 


News of the Sectional Conferences 


Southern Conference 

The Southern Conference will meet in Asheville on March 
6, 7 and 8, as was decided by the Southern Conference din- 
ner group at Chicago last spring. Headquarters will be the 
Kenilworth Inn, a beautiful hotel in a quiet section of Ashe- 
ville within three minutes walking distance of the high school 
building in which the larger events of the Conference will 
he held. Meeting rooms are available at the Kenilworth 
Inn for the regular business meetings of the Conference. 
For the first time in the history of the Southern Conference, 
there will be organized this year a southern high school 
chorus and a southern high school orchestra. Helen Mc- 
Bride, Louisville Conservatory of Music, Louisville, Ky., is 
in charge of the organization of the chorus, and C. D. 
Kutschinski, 609 Oaklawn Avenue, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
is in charge of the organization of the orchestra. Super- 
visors all over the south are urged to write immediately to 
Miss McBride and Mr. Kutschinski relative to the entry 
of students from their schools in either the chorus or the 
orchestra. J. E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, Mich., has agreed to 
conduct the orchestra. 

Negotiations are under way which will probably result in 
the meeting of the North Carolina Federation of Music 
Clubs being held in Asheville at the same time as the meet- 
ing of the Southern Conference. It is much to be hoped that 
these negotiations will be succesful. 

Definite plans for the program have been delayed some- 
what by the serious illness of President Breach. Members 
of the Conference and Mr. Breach’s friends throughout the 
country will be glad to know that he is now recovering from 
a serious operation and that he undoubtedly will soon be 
well enough to resume his active work. 

The host in Asheville will be Frank C. Biddle, who has 
been elected to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Lee McCauley, the former supervisor. Mr. Biddle comes 
to Asheville from Rochester; he already has the situation 
well in hand and the Conference will be able to see some 
verv splendid work in the Asheville schools. 

The membership campaign for the Southern Conference 
is to be handled from the Music Supervisors’ Journal office, 
temporarily at least. The intensive campaign will start at 
an early date and will be administered through the following 
state chairmen: (Alabama) Leta Kitts, 2015 Park Avenue, 
Rirmingham: (District of Columbia) Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
Berret School, Washington; (Florida) Mrs. Grace P. Wood- 
man, 860 Riverside Avenue, Jacksonville: (Georgia) Tennie 
Relle Smith, 530 Oglethorpe, Athens; (Kentucky) Helen 
McBride. Louisville Conservatory, Louisville: (Maryland) 
Thomas Gibson. State Department of Education, Baltimore: 
(Mississippi) Minnie B. Austin, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jackson: (North Carolina) William Breach, Winston- 
Salem: (South Carolina) Janette Arterburn, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill; (Tennessee) Minnie D. Stensland, 612 Mor- 
gan. Knoxville: (Virginia) Ella M. Haves, Newport News: 
(West Virginia) J. Henry Francis, Board of Education, 
Charleston. 
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ERNO RAPEE: MUSICAL EDUCATOR 


By Paul Murray 


The association of Erno Rapee as general director of the 
Crawford Music Corporation is a more significant event 
in the musical development of the country than it may seem 
to be at first glance. It means that one of America’s most 
sincere musicians is identified with an organization whose 
only purpose of existence is the promotion of the higher 
forms of music. It means that Erno Rapee, for many years 
and in various ways an exponent of this activity, has finally 
entered the educational field in earnest. 

Almost the first act of this newly-formed publishing or- 
ganization has been the engagement of Michael Lake. This 
composer for school bands and school orchestras will have 
as his duties the gathering of music and material for juvenile 
consumption. His engagement aligns itself with the goal 
of the new company, in that it is a definite step towards 
musical education at the source. The Crawford Music 





ERNO RAPEE 


Corporation will be to musical pedagogy what publishers of 
primers and readers have become to general education. 

With Erno Rapee as the guiding spirit, this ambitious 
enterprise attaches a peculiar importance to itself. It will 
make real and actual that which Rapee has for years 
striven to accomplish in the various musical organizations 
with which he has been identified, and from the various con- 
ductor’s stands upon which he has stood. It will bring to 
the greater number, a better- understanding of serious music. 
It will encourage school bands and orchestras in particular, 
and thus will prompt pupils in general, towards a more 
intelligent appreciation of that which their schoolmates are 
playing. The field, in proportions and fertility, is unlimited. 

The event of this new association gains in significance 
when the calibre of Rapee’s musicianship is taken into con- 
sideration. That it will be a boon to American music can 
hardly be doubted. For history, the history of any country, 
has shown that whenever a sincere musician has entered the 
educational field, thereby beginning with children before 
their musical tastes have become crystallized, the music of 
that country eventually reached a higher standard. 

These are only beginnings for Rapee in the matter of 
music for children. It is his first serious step in the direc- 
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This Department is conducted for the convenience of 
Supervisors of Music who are seeking positions and for 
Superintendents of Schools who desire to engage teachers 
of music. There is no charge fora single insertion. Copy 
should be concise and typewritten, giving all information. 
No names will be published. Address, School and College 
Service Dep’t., THE Musica Courrer—The Editor. 


Position Wanted.—Good band director with seven 
years’ expetience with a municipal band would like to 
enter school music profession. Can furnish highest rec- 
ommendations regarding ability and character. Prefer 
Middle-West. (Trombone soloist) D. 13-1 COURIER. 

Woman Supervisor.—Superintendent of schools in 
small city in North Dakota wishes to get in touch with 
successful woman supervisor who can, in addition to 
grade music, carry on glee clubs and orchestra in the 
high school. No teacher with less than two years’ ex- 
perience will be considered. Salary $2,600 to begin, 
maximum $3,000. C 12-2 COURIER. 

Wanted, Choir Director and Supervisor.—A fine op- 
portunity is offered in a southern city (Tenn.), for a 
supervisor of music who, in addition to directing the 
music in a good school system, can take charge of the 
music in one of the leading churches; organist preferred. 
re EEN salary for two positions $3,600. D 13-2 





tion of definite pedagogy. Yet the sixteen years that these 
shores have known the man and his work, amply demonstrate 
his adaptability for the purpose. 

For sixteen years his finger has been on the pulse of the 
popular audience. More than any other conductor in the 
world, Rapee has been in the position of musical purveyor 
to the masses. He knows their requirements and their 
capacity. He has learned where their preferences lie, and 
what their limitations are, and he has guided every step of 
his achievement accordingly. Rapee is essentially a musician 
of the people. 

The seclusion of the ivory tower has never held any at- 
traction for Erno Rapee. His personal make-up contains 
the elements of the leader, the pioneer in his chosen field 
of endeavor. It is responsible for his uncanny ability to 
surround himself with co-workers, each of whom is fitted 
for definite accomplishments. The environs of this musician 
have never suffered the embellishments of dead timber. 

Little can be said of the man himself that is not already 
known or that has not already been sensed by the millions 
who have seen him conduct, or by the thousands who have 
had personal dealings with him. The personality of Rapee 
in the presence of one, and the personality of the artist in 
the presence of some of the largest audiences that have ever 
listened to music, belong in the same category. His dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are uniform, whether at the mo- 
ment he be the artist, the executive, or the proverbial man 
on the street. 

Unimportant trifles that please the artist though they be 
of no consequence to the public, have never been in the 
Rapee manner. He has no favorite hobbies that require 
the solitude of the recluse. What he does, whether it be the 
writing of a new composition or the launching of a new 
experiment, is for everyone. 

It is these characteristics of the man that adapt them- 
selves so well to the new undertaking that Rapee has set 
for himself. It is his ability to strike at vital points that 
is responsible for the engagement of Michael Lake to pro- 
mote and harbor activity among children’s musical organiza- 
tions. The Crawford Music Corporation is little more than 
an infant among publishing enterprises. Yet it has already 
placed itself among the leaders. 

Going back over the sixteen years since Rapee first came 
to this country, a young immigrant with only a vague idea 
of what would be his achievements here, one is constantly 
struck by the regular, even logical, development of the musi- 
cian. He came as a pianist, equipped with nothing beyond 
his musicianship and his natively keen intelligence. He 
knew no one but two or three comrades who had studied 
with him at the Budapest Conservatory. He had not the 
wherewithal which might make the establishment of contacts 
easier. The first thing he did, in fact, was to hunt employ- 
ment. 

His background suggested greater things. His teachers at 
the conservatory had praised him to the skies. He was 
graduated with honors, and his horizon, as seen by his 
friends and those who knew his abilities, was roseate. Only 
two years after his graduation he was chosen as assistant 
conductor to Dr. Schuck of the Dresden Opera House. 
Europe was hearing of Erno Rapee, but the young musician 
had in turn heard the call not-to-be-denied that America 
makes, a call that was clearer and more promising oi' bril- 
liant events than any he had heard at home. 

It was only a day or two after his arrival in America 
that young Rapee was employed as pianist at the Monopol 
Restaurant on the Lower East Side of New York. In the 
smoky interior of that colorful rendezvous, he began to 
dream of his goal, and the energy that he was generating 
for it soon outgrew the narrow confines of the work he was 
doing. He went further to seek the means by which he 
might approach the degree of achievement which he had 
set for himself even in the earliest days. 

He became musical director of the Hungarian Opera 
Company in 1913, an event that was the real beginning for 
the career that was to stamp itself as one of the most 
brilliant enjoyed by any musician in America. He remained 
with this organization, presenting operas at Webster Hall, 
and his ability as a musical leader was becoming manifest. 
Rapee had the rare combination of ability and a winning 
personality. His three acquaintances widened into a follow- 
ing that was beginning to number thousands. 

But it was his next step that was to start the sub-struc- 
ture of Rapee’s educational capabilities. S. L. Rothafel 
appointed him conductor of the Rivoli Theater orchestra. 

Here Erno Rapee came face to face with the largest 
audience in the world—the motion picture audience. Rotha- 
fel had a new idea in motion picture presentation, and it 
was the smooth intelligence, the obvious ability of young 
Rapee, that attracted the attention of that 1amous theatrical 
director. He needed a musician to put his ideas into opera- 
tion, and to make what had been his own dreams, real. 

It was Roxy’s aim to introduce and to surround the 
feature film with appropriate musical entertainment. He 
was not satisfied to follow the path that had been worn by 
the custom of others. He was looking beyond the era of 
the tinkling piano in the ancient nickelodeon. Roxy saw the 
time when the motion picture theater would be a musical 
centre of the community. 


No impetus could have been more effective for Rapee than 
this one of the man with vision. He immediately threw 
himself into the new work, and it was not long before re- 
sults showed him that here was his destined career. With 
Rothafel he could exercise his ideas of musical education to 
the .fullest extent. The encouragement of his chief was 
quickly becoming the inspiration that it has been throughout 
the association of these two men. 

Nor was the surrounding musical program of the pre- 
sentation the only thing that concerned the two pioneers in 
this new work. For the great improvement that presenta- 
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tions had undergone, called for equal effort on the music 
that was heard while the film was being shown. It led to 
the writing of special symphonic scores for the pictures. 

Every time Rapee entered the pit to conduct an overture, 
he added another item to his firm belief that good music 
was realizing a general appreciation never before heard of. 
Every time he set himself the task of arranging the score 
that was to accompany the film, he bore in mind ‘the fact 
that the audience out front, that audience that had been con- 
sidered the least receptive to genuine music, was expecting 
better and better achievements in the direction of sincere 
artistic endeavor. He was learning that little compromise 
need be made with a musical taste that was undergoing a 
healthy infancy. 

His next step as musical director of the Capitol Theater 
in New York, likewise under the directorship of Rethafel, 
was the most important event that had thus far occurred 
in the career of Rapee. Under his baton came an orchestra 
of more than sixty men. He was at the head of an organi- 
zation whose scope of work was larger and more diversified 
than any with which he had before been identified. The 
possibilities of this new situation were beyond measure. The 
patronage of the Capitol Theater was the largest of its 
kind in New York, and its musical equipment was com- 
mensurate. 

Overtures to the standard operas and symphonic composi- 
tions were the order of the day. It was no longer a revo- 
lutionary experiment to present to motion picture audiences 
works that a short time ago would have seemed daring. 
The educational element in the work that Rapee was doing, 
was manifest in every composition placed before this audi- 
ence representative of every phase of society and every 
degree of culture. 

There followed engagements as director of the Fox 
Theater in Philadelphia, and as director of the new UFA 

(Continued on page 40) 
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This “Question and Answer” Department is for Super- 
visors of Music who hat ’e questions to be answered or 
specific problems to be solved. All questions will be turned 
over to a specialist for an answer, which will appear in this 
column as soon as possible after being received —The Editor. 


Question: Can you tell me of a good teacher’ S$ agency 
which places supervisors exclusively ?- F 

Answer: With the exception of a single agency in 
Chicago there is no placement service that to our knowl- 
edge specializes exclusively in music supervisors. If 
you will send a more definite address we shall be pleased 
to send you the name and address of the Chicago firm. 
Placement may also be secured through the Service Bu 
reau of this Department. (See another column.) 

+ x ” 


Question: There is an increasing tendency on the part 
of many supervisors to conduct with the hands, dis- 
pensing with a baton. A this a good practice or is it 
better to use a “stick” ?—M. E. B. 

Answer: This, to us, seems to be a question of per- 
sonal preference. While the baton has been in favor 
among the majority there are many conductors of stand- 
ing, especially in the vocal field, who never use a baton 
Reference is made particularly to conductors of the 
Russian and Vatican choirs, etc. In our own country two 
very successful conductors never use a baton; we refer 
to Dr. Archibald Davison, of the famed Harvard Glee 
Club, and John Finley Williamson, of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, and there are many others. As in all 
other branches, it is the results that count, not the means 
that are used to secure a desired end. Then, too, we have 
the conductorless orchestra and here abain is another 
phase of this conducting business. If a conductor dis- 
careful not to 
and “bilateral 


penses with a baton he will have to be 
give his audience the 
ambidexterity.” 


feeling of “hands,” 
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Theater in Berlin. Rapee increased his knowledge of what 
popular audiences instinctively approve, as well as what they 
could be taught to appreciate. 

He came back to America in 1926, and once again joined 
Rothafel who was just about to open his new theater, the 
Roxy. By this time Roxy’s ideas about motion picture 
presentations had undergone widespread imitation. They 
had proved to be everything that he claimed for them in 
the early days at the Rivoli. Rapee’s advent as musical 
director of the Roxy Theater was significant. It was the 
largest theater in the world. It had a symphony orchestra 
of 110 musicians, almost every member of which came from 
recognized musical organizations. There was to be a sing- 
ing chorus of seventy-five voices. Roxy was planning the 
most elaborate musical presentations ever attempted in any 
motion picture theater. 

With an institution that, in one year, opened its doors 
to more than six million people, and two weekly radio con- 
certs for an audience exceeding ten million listeners, Erno 
Rapee found ample outlet and appreciation for anything he 
might present, or any experiment he might try. The mere 
size of matters at the Roxy Theater was an inspiration to 
this man who had always carefully listened for the popular 
beat. 

Followers of Roxy were being treated to compositions 
that they could never have hoped to hear outside of the con- 
cert hall or the opera house. Richard Strauss’ Ein Helden- 
leben, one of the most difficult scores composed for orches- 
tra, was presented in the theater. Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Fourth and Sixth, and Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony with its choral movement, were 
played for the radio audience. Operatic overtures and arias 
formed the musical background for almost every weekly 
production at the Roxy Theater. 

The entrance of Erno Rapee into the field of musical edu- 
cation is not the beginning of a new departure for the 
popular conductor. It is the culmination of sixteen years 
of study and application—sixteen years in which he has been 
constantly in touch with the developments in popular taste, 
and during which he has never relinquished his hold on the 
artistic elements of whatever music he concerned himself 
with. 

As general director of the Crawford Music Corporation, 
Rapee increases the radius of his influence. It is the fore- 
shadowing of the time when he will rightly be considered 
one of America’s musical educators. 

. x * * 


General Notes 


Illinois 


Bloomington. 
of the State of 
Illinois, Urbana, on 
Music Section held 
November 23. 

At the morning session there was group singing, and 
a discussion by members on Reflections on the National 
Conference. Max T. Krone, of Urbana, spoke on Some 
Aspects of Public School Music; Noble Cain of the Senn 
High School, Chicago, spoke on A Cappella Work in the 
High School, and Neil Kjos, of Flint, Mich., spoke on 
The National High School Camp. At the close of the 
meeting a band directors’ meeting was held. 

At the afternoon session there was a sight reading 
demonstration by the All-State Orchestra, with J. E. 
Maddy as the conductor. The speakers were Paul E. 
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Morrison, of Quincy, on Building the High School Or- 
chestra, and Professor F. R. Watson, of the University 
of Illinois, on Acoustics of the Music Room. 

The All-State Orchestra was organized for the first 
time for this session. It was composed of seventy young 
people from the high schools of Illinois, and played at 
two of the general sessions, at 4 P.M. and 7:30 P.M. 
Ray Dvorak and J. E. Maddy conducted. The program 
was broadcast. At the business meeting it was decided 
to continue the orchestra next year, and also organize 
an All-State High School C horus. The officers for next 
year are: (Chairman) Mary Maguire of Alton, (secre- 
tary) Max Krone of Urbana, (new committee member) 
Margaret Ponk of Aurora. 


Kansas 

Wichita.—The Wichita schools are hard at work on 
the various demonstrations for the Southwestern Con- 
ference to be held April 3, 4 and 5. There will be many 
features as follows: From high school a girls’ glee; 
boys’ glee, mixed chorus, a string choir, an eighty- -piece 
orchestra, and an eighty-piece band; from the junior 
highs, a combined mixed chorus of 200 voices; from the 
elementary schools, a chorus of 2,000 fifth and sixth 
grade children; a boys’ choir of unchanged voices num- 
bering about 300; a large colored chorus and a class 
piano demonstration. There will be a Southwestern 
Chorus and Orchestra composed of representatives from 
each state in our section. Joseph Maddy of Ann Arbor 
will direct the orchestra; Frank Beach of Emporia, Kans., 
the chorus. St. Olaf’s Choir, it is expected, will be one 
of the important features of the Conference. The music 
departments of the University of Wichita and Friends 
University, together with the music and civic organiza- 
tions of the city, are very much interested and are sup- 
porting. 

In Wichita there are thirty-one Elementary schools, 
five Junior highs, a $1,000,000 high school under con- 
struction that will be opened September, 1929. Sites for 
additional elementary schools have been purchased and 
several more buildings will be erected in the near future. 

Superintendent L. W. Mayberry and the Board of 
Education are in sympathy with the big music program. 
This year a definite music program was introduced in 
the kindergartens. The music in the first three grades is 
taught by the home room teacher; the platoon method is 
used in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, special teach- 
ers being in charge. There are eighteen instructors in 
the piano department and fifteen teaching strings, brass 
and woodwind instruments. The demonstrations for the 
Conference will be under the direction of Grace V. Wil- 
son, supervisor; Ruth E. Brown, assistant supervisor; 
Raymond Hunt, instrumental supervisor, and Gratia 
Boyle, high school. 

* * * 


Publishers Meet to Discuss School Band 
Material 


At an informal meeting held in the offices of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, at which a number 
of publishers of band music and several yogy of the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the M. N. C. were 
present, a discussion was held regarding somite changes 
in the published instrumentation of band music to comply 
with the present development of school bands throughout the 
country. 

Among the important changes decided upon were the fol- 
lowing: that the publication of treble-clef trombone parts be 
dropped; that duplicate E flat and F horn parts be provided 
for a period of five years, then probably drop the E flat 
horn parts; that first and second alto saxophone parts be 
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published with the idea of gradually replacing the soprano 
saxophone with an additional alto saxophone; that, in place 
of the usual B flat bass (treble-clef) part, a part for bass 
saxophone be substituted; that alto and bass clarinet parts 
be provided for all future publications for band; that all 
parts be published on separate sheets or on separate staves ; 
that four B flat clarinet parts be provided in future editions ; 
that cornet and clarinet parts be designated as first, second 
and third instead of solo, first and second; that two fluegel- 
horn parts be added to ‘the usual band arrangements ; that 
parts be provided-for two or three trumpets and provision 
made for combining these parts with the cornet parts by 
means of proper designations in the parts; that C flute parts 
be provided in all future publications, in addition to D flat 
piccolo parts. 

The insistent demand on the part of school band directors 
for more clarinet parts led to the adoption of the following 
classification of band sets: Small Band (thirty-two instru- 
mentation parts). 1 D flat piccolo, 1 C flute, 1 E flat 
clarinet, 2 first clarinets, 2 second clarinets, 1 third clarinet, 
1 fourth clarinet, 1 first oboe, 1 first bassoon, 2 alto saxo- 
phones, 1 tenor saxophone, 1 baritone saxophone, 2 first 
cornets and trumpets, 1 second cornet and trumpet, 1 third 
cornet, 4 E flat horns, 1 first trombone, 1 second trombone, 
1 third trombone, 1 baritone (bass clef), 1 baritone (treble- 
clef), 2 tubas, 2 drums and 1 conductor part; Full Band 
(forty-eight parts). In addition to the above, 1 alto clarinet, 
1 bass clarinet, 1 second oboe, 1 second bassoon, 1 soprano 
saxophone, 1 bass saxophone, 4 F horns, 1 third clarinet, 
1 fourth clarinet, 1 first cornet and trumpet, 1 tuba; Sym- 
phonic Band (sixty-four parts). In addition to full band 
set, 1 second flute, 2 first clarinets, 1 second clarinet, 1 third 
clarinet, 1 fourth clarinet, 1 second cornet and trumpet, 
1 first trombone, 1 second trombone, 1 third trombone, 1 sec- 
ond baritone (bass clef), 3 tubas, 1 timpani or extra drum. 
This set, costing approximately twice as much as a small 
band set, provides parts for the complete instrumentation 
designated as symphonic band in the National School Band 
Contest booklets. 

The above action was the direct result of recommendations 
made at the 1928 meeting of the National School Band 
Association at Joliet, Ill., during the National School Band 
Contest and is ample evidence that the publishers are only 
too willing to co-operate with the supervisors when they are 
acquainted with their needs. 


* *k * 


NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Progressive Studies for the Snare Drum, by Carl E. 
Gardner.—Four books, elementary, intermediate, ad- 
vanced and post-graduate, together with a teacher’s 
handbook. Valuable material for teachers of drumming 
whe have long felt the need for a series of progressive 
exercises for snare drum to supplement those found in 
drum methods. Gives the student a greater amount of 
study material for each stage of development. 

In Puppettown, a little suite for three violins and piano 
or three violins, cello and piano, by E. M. Smith. They 
Parade, They Dance the Minuet, They Play Tag, They 
Go to Sleep. Easy material for beginners. 

American Academic Series.—Violin Scale System for 
Beginners in the First Position, based on the Carl Flesch 
Principles of Scale Technic by Louise Palmer Walker. 


(A. S. Barnes & Co., New York) 

Natural Dance Studies, by Helen Norman Smith, head 
of the department of Physical Education, University of 
Cincinnati. Simple dance studies intended for the use 
of junior and senior high school students and freshmen 
and sophomore students in universities and colleges 
where there is a need for material usable in large classes. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York and Boston) 
From Old Japan, cantata for women’s voices with so- 
prano, alto and tenor solos, composed by W. Berwald. 
Short three-part choruses. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


An Interview With Albert Roussel 


(¢ eae from page 8) 


I always try to obliterate from my mind the recollection of 
things and forms capable of being rendered musically. I 
only want to write music. 

“Among the methods that meet the need of renewal ex- 
perienced by our contemporaries, should polytonality be 
considered as an accident with limited consequences or as 
a system, resulting from a peculiar appreciation of artistic 
reality and capable of being developed ?” 

“In the first place a distinction should be made that is 
usually overlooked. Personally I see no future for atonal- 
ity. The word means lack of or absence of tonality. It is 
important not to confuse polytonality with atonality. The 
method carries within it its own limitation and decay. An 
atonal piece of work of some length becomes monotonous, 
unendurable. The play of tonalities brings to music the 
element of change, of movement. Polytonality that does not 
exclude this play seems to me, on the contrary, worthy of 
our attention. A certain number of true musicians only 
see in it a joke in poor taste. I do not share their opinion. 
One cannot deny the extremely rich effects obtained with it 
by our young composers. And yet polytonality is still an 
intermittent and empirical method. It has not yet got a 
technic. Furthermore ‘absolute’ polytonality does not exist. It 
is possible to find polytonal writing in a work, but very rare 
are those in which it is found exclusively. Again, certain 
passages whose writing can be brought down to the formulas 
of traditional harmony are considered polytonal. To sum up, 
nothing stands in the way of polytonal counterpoint, of the 
superposition of melodic lines developing in two or more 
different keys. I even think this broadening of musical 
writing desirable. For my part I have only resorted to it 
exceptionally. Certain critics believed they could detect poly- 
tonality in Pour une Fete de Printemps, where there is 
none. I also wish to point out the utilization in certain of 
my works of another method of writing, polymodality, that 
is, the superposition of two different modes. One thing is 
important: there must be logic in tlie organization of any 
work of art. Just as there is no sickness but only sick 
people, there are no systems, only composers.” 

“What influences do you believe act more directly and 
more deeply on artists of today, and at the same time on 
the production of our modern French school ?” 

“The influence of Franck, which was felt some thirty 
years ago, and in a rather limited field, has ceased. That 
of Wagner, of course, was tremendous, and that of Debussy 
irresistible. They are lessening day by day. Stravinsky now 
reigns aliost everywhere. The Rites of Spring was like a 
thunderbolt. We have to go back to Wagner to find a musi- 
cal event that can be compared to it. Another influence in- 
sufficiently acknowledged is that of Rimsky. A great deal 
of French orchestral work derives from Rimsky. His in- 
fluence, too, is diminishing because of the importance given 
to line and the individuality of the percussion instruments 
of the orchestra. As for the German composers, we hardly 
know the younger ones, but Hindemith seems to me to be 
the most remarkably gifted. Among the older ones, un- 
doubtedly Richard Strauss interests us most for the wealth 
of his orchestral discoveries and the thorough working out 
of his sonorities. The influence of Schénberg seems, in 
France at least, very limited. As for those who are dead, 
it is to be regretted that we did not hear the symphonies of 
Bruckner and especially those of Mahler, whose art now 
seems obsolete. Finally, there is the influence of Jazz. I 
have already expressed my views on the subject, so it is 
hardly necessary for me to revert to it.” 

“One more question, Maestro. Whither is music tend- 
ing : towards chamber music, lyric drama, opera-ballet ?” 

“I no longer believe in lyric drama; its day is over. By 
lyric drama I understand the representation of sentimental 
attitudes and long symphonic developments. On the other 
hand, a return to comic opera is not impossible. In the 
name of truth, lyric drama eliminates singing and approaches 
declamation, articulation and inflections of language. As a 
matter of fact, I believe with Ravel that everything in the 
theater is conventional. So it is useless to try for the real 
That is why I think that the time is ripe for a return to 
certain neglected forms: opera bouffe, ballet, opera-ballet. 
Ballet, almost without action, but giving opportunity for 
beautiful choreographic presentations, might have an inter- 
esting career. Haven’t we an incomparable corps de ballet 
at the Opera?” 

“Will you give me your opinion as to the present status 
of chamber music?” 

“Chamber music at present is in the throes of the high 
cost of living, the exigencies and deficiencies of the eco- 
nomic situation. Count the number of quartets that are 
still active. I might add: Is there now a public for cham- 
ber music? I know that sonatas and quartets are still being 
written, but the performances of this sort of music are 
getting rarer. And it is greatly to be deplored. The string 
quartet remains the purest and highest form of any music. 
It would be a great pity if conditions became such that 
chamber music could no longer develop and live. Automatic 
music is held responsible for this state of affairs. But we 
should not exaggerate. As far as I am concerned, the radio 
and phonograph do not satisfy me yet, although I am willing 
to believe in their early improvement. We are still in a 
tentative and experimental stage. The orchestras do not 
ring with the desired homogeneity and no doubt the ar- 
rangement of the instruments has not yet been sufficiently 
worked out. We must also take into account other dis- 
coveries, those of Professor Theremin for instance, the 
results of which are still uncertain, yet have promise. There 
is a new element there, rich in consequences, and the future 
will probably use it in unsuspected ways. Player pianos, on 
the other hand, have recently given perfect records.” 

It was getting late. Through the open window showing 
the most peaceful scene in the world there came to us the 
aroma of the earth and the soft sound of raindrops in the 
grass. Le Jardin Mouillé, I thought. And all of the medi- 
tative gravity, muscular force and vitality of the work of 
Albert Roussel came home to me in that moment. By an- 
other route than that followed by others, I came back to 
the work through nature. The author of Evocations 
traveled this path, whose charm survives all that is mere 
flame and smoke. He, too, found in it the possession of that 
serene power, lucid will applied to doing, which makes of 
the world of sounds mastered by him a noble reality, robust 
and living, in which the mind finds satisfaction in the purest 
and most spiritual contemplation. 
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Recent Publications 











(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 

The Tom-Cat, a song, by Mrs. M. H. Gulesian.—Don 
Marquis provided the words for this curious song, and 
very clever words they are. If the music were half so 
clever it would be one of the world’s song classics. The 
music, however, though excellent, is hardly all of that. 
The composer has expressed the ferocious character of 
the tom-cat in the accompaniment. The music is good, 
and sung by a singer of force this composition should 
be effective, provided of course that the words were 
properly enunciated so as to be easily understood. 

Holiday Songs for High Schools and Choral Societies, 
by George W. Chadwick.—In a good-sized book Chad- 
wick has here published a set of useful songs for all 
sorts of occasions throughout the year. The composi- 
tions are probably collected from various sources, at 
least this is to be assumed from the fact that one of 
them is an excerpt from the lyric drama, Judith. This is 
a chorus of Hebrews. There are in addition to this songs 
for Christmas, Armistice Day, Fourth of July, Mother's 
Day, New Year’s and so on. The idea of publishing 
such a book was excellent, and both composer and pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated. 


(H. W. Gray Company, New York) 


Choral Rhapsody, by T. Carl Whitmer.—The words 
are by Walt Whitman. There is a prologue which is fol- 
lowed by Twilight of the Soul, Eagerness of the Soul, 
Freedom of the Soul, Elegy, Promise, Faith of the Soul, 
Passage of the Soul, Courage of the Soul and Peace of 
the Soul. The prologue is for a reader, the Twilight of 
the Soul an orchestral prelude, and the other numbers 
are for various solos, quartets, choruses, and so on. The 
entire work occupies more than eighty pages of octavo 
music and is of such calibre and construction that it 
should provide an effective hour of music. From the 
piano score one cannot, naturally, form any construc- 
tive judgment of the instrumentation, but of the music 
itself it is easy to arrive at an estimate and such an 
estimate must be one of high approval. Mr. Whitmer 
has real musical ideas which he knows how to express 
with an enviable simplicity. The thematic material is of 
such a striking nature that one does not have to seek 
for it ina maze of complexities such as bury the thought, 
if there is any, in so many pieces of modern music. Mr. 
Whitmer evidently believes in a_ straightforward state- 
ment and he does not wander off into uncertainties and 
confusions. One of the remarkable achievements of the 
work is the excellent rhythmic treatment of the words. 
As everyone knows, Whitman’s words are far from 
rhythmic and to set them suitably must be an appalling 
task. This, however, Mr. Whitmer has accomplished 
with apparent ease and even the most enthusiastic Whit- 
man apostle will find nothing to criticize in the way the 
verses of the great philosopher are handled. 

(H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago) 

Ozark Suite for Orchestra, by Carl Busch.—This suite, 
which is dedicated to J. E. Maddy, whose name will be 
recalled in connection with the high school orchestra 
camp, is in four parts, with the following titles: A 
Morning Pastorale, On the Banks of the White River, 
At Sunset, The Hill-Billies Dance. Each of the parts is 
brief, and the arrangement is evidently intended for 
school orchestras, since there is only one of each of the 
wind instruments and a third violin is to be used in the 
absence of viola. There is also a piano part to be used 
ad libitum. Mr. Busch is a past master of orchestra 
writing, and knows exactly how to deal with a situation 
of this sort. He has done it effectively and has made 
music that will interest players in school orchestras and 
their audiences. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Summer Afternoon, a song, by Amy Worth.—Amy 
Worth has a style of her own that seems to defy de- 
scription. It should be heard to be appreciated. No 
technical statement of what this composer does would 
serve to give an idea of the music which results there- 
from. There is a certain quaint, flowing beauty in her 
compositions that is as delightful as it is rare. It is a 
sort of music which should be popular, in spite of the 
fact that it has none of the earmarks of the popular bal- 
lad style. It is evidently natural to Amy Worth to think 
of her words and to set them carefully and intelligently. 
It would not be surprising if in time she should succeed 
in doing work of outstanding importance in the modern 
music world. 


Caroline Lowe’s Pupils Busy 


Carrick Douglas, baritone, and 
tenor, are singing in Up’s a Daisy, a Broadway show, and 
are also heard over W MCA, Sundays, in the Grenadiers 
Quartet. Mr. Douglas was heard in the Movietone, Stephen 
Foster, recently presented at the Roxy; this was one of 
the first made. Mr. Douglas’ control of his big resonant voice 
over WOV was highly commended; he was also the feature 
on a program presented by Mme. Lowe on November 25. 
Eleanor Searle, coloratura soprano, has returned from a 
tour of New Jersey, New York, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, with the Sue Hastings Marionettes; she also sang 
on Mme. Lowe’s program over WOV. Myrtle Purdy 
Naylor, contralto, sang before the Woman’s Club in Ocean 
Grove, N. J., and gave a recital in her studio at Ocean 
Grove, assisted by Thelma Mount, a talented miss of four- 
teen years, she likewise sang at two financial campaigns in 
New Jersey, one in Bergenfield Baptist Church and in 
Grantwood. 

Mrs. Alburtus Hamm, soprano, is soloist at a church in 
Far Rockaway. Erma Berry, soprano, is busy with club 
work. Ronald Portman, baritone, is soloist at the Church 
of the Sacrament, New York. Patsy Studenroth, soprano, 
delighted her hearers over GBS recently with her lovely 
voice. Ralph Leigh, lyric tenor, is heard every week over 
station WOV, and is a favorite because of his easy produc- 
tion and splendid articulation. Clara Titus Trumbull, dramatic 
soprano, has returned to Detroit after a short season of se- 
rious study with Mme. Lowe, taking two lessons daily. 


Lawrence Anderson, 


January 3, 1929 
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Exclusive Management NSEL & JONES 
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Columbia University 
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Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside wait New York 


ANITA FONTAINE 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
817 Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Sedgwick 5372 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
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ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, N. ‘Ye 


RUBS TEIN 


PIANIST—COACH 
320 West 89th St., New York City. 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Commander—Order of the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER — COMPOSER 
2315 University Ave., New York City Tel. Kellogg 7770 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 
Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
Examination ae Pa. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud to 
recommend selected students for his master class 
Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
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Patricia O’Connell Scores in Carmen 





Estelle Liebling, teacher of Miss O'Connell, received the 
following telegram after the latter’s appearance as 
Micaela in Carmen with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company: “Congratulations. Your pupil, Miss O’Con- 
nell, was a great success as Micaela. She gave a 
splendid” performance. Mrs. Hammer joins me in all 
good wishes.” (Signed) William C. Hammer. 


Holiday Offerings at 
Metropolitan Opera 


Christmas Week Begins With Lohengrin—Hansel and 
Gretel and Cavalleria Substituted for Rosenkavalier 





LoHENGRIN, DECEMBER 24 


‘Christmas week at the Metropolitan began with all the 
pageantry and color of Wagner’s Lohengrin, which evoked, 
strangely enough, no undue enthusiasm on the part of a 
supposed-to-be-celebrating audience. The cast was a trifle 
different for the occasion. Gustav Schuetzendorf sang Tel- 
ramund, where we have usually heard Clarence Whitehill. 
Otherwise the tried and true cast were in their usual places; 
Florence Easton a charming Elsa; Laubenthal a finely 
imaginative Lohengrin; Margaret Matzenauer the same, 
scheming, and effective Ortrud; and Richard Mayr, one of 
the finest, as King Henry. Arnold Gabor sang the difficult 
small part of the Herald well. Bodanzky conducted. 


La Traviata, DecemBer 25 (MATINEE) 


It was a very merry Christmas afternoon at the Metro- 
politan, and the tiny bouquet which was tossed from the 
upper regions to the feet of Bori, as delicate and convincing 
a Violetta as one could hear, made it all festive and just 
a little old-fashioned. 

Traviata is just tuneful enough, even though sad, for a 
holiday meeting of opera-lovers, and the audience had good 
reason to be pleased with all ey had come to hear. Bori, 
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exquisite in her bouffant gowns, and singing as only she 
can; Gigli, in fine voice, and de Luca, as good an actor as 
he is singer—which is more than very good—made ~ incom- 
parable trio. Phradie Wells, Philine Falco, Ang:.o Bada, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Millo Picco, and Paolo Ananian, 
sang their small parts with feeling and helped make the 
entire performance a perfect picture. Rosina Galli danced 
with her usual skill, and Serafin’s reading of the score 
seemed to breathe new life into the famed old themes. 
TurRANDOT, DECEMBER 26 

Jeritza scored another of her successes in the title role of 
Turandot on Wednesday night. Fascinating to look upon, 
superb in her histrionic and vocal powers, the diva was the 
artist supreme. And Lauri-Volpi, as the young Prince 
lover, both by his acting and singing well deserved the love 
he sought. Basiola, Bada and Tedesco, as Ping, Pang and 
Pong, were at their best, their offerings being a feature of 
the performance. Altglass was the Emperor, Ludikar was 
King Timur, Vettori was the young slave girl, Cehanovsky 
the Mandarin, and Mildred Parisette and Dorothea Flexer 
were the two maids. Serafin conducted. 

HANSEL UND GRETEL AND CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, 
DeceMBER 27 

The indisposition of several singers necessitated the post- 
ponement of the first Rosenkavalier performance of the 
season and the substitution of the two old reliables Hansel 
und Gretel and Cavalleria Rusticana. Judging from the 
favor with which both operas were received the change of 
bill was not at all unwelcome to the audience. 

Mmes. Fleischer and Sabanieeva were delightful as the 
babes in the wood in Humperdinck’s charming fairy tale. 
The other parts were in the capable hands of Mmes. Manski, 
Wakefield, Alcock and Lerch and Mr. Schuetzendorf. 

In the Mascagni opera Florence Easton was a dramatic 
and rich-voiced Santuzza, while opposite her, as Turiddu, 
was Armand Tokatyan, at the top of his artistic form. 
Mme. Bourskaya made a charming and sufficiently coquet- 
tish Lola and Mr. Basiola made a dashing Alfio. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted the German work, while Mr. Bellezza 
performed the same function for the opera of his com- 
patriot. 

ErNANI, DeceMBER 28 

Ernani was repeated at the Metropolitan on Friday eve- 
ning, December 28, with practically the same cast with the 
exception of Titto Ruffo, who was ill. Danise replaced him 
as Don Carlos and gave a most satisfactory performance 
vocally and histrionically. Rosa Ponselle again was superb 
as Elvira, giving aplenty of her gorgeous voice, and Mar- 
tinelli was in the title role, which he sang eighteen years 
ago at his debut in Italy. Pinza handled the role of Don 
Ruy admirably. 


New. York Ricks Mamasilats 


(Continued pris page 22) 

for the dances from memory and also appeared in several 
solos. She was enthusiastically received by the audience. 

Following this appearance La Argentina was scheduled 
to depart for Chicago to appear in recital there last Sunday. 
Today, January 3, she will dance in San Francisco, and on 
January 4 she sails for a long tour of the Orient, opening 
at the Imperial Theater, Tokio, on January 25. 


December 29 
Andres Segovia 


The transcendent mastery of Andres Segovia, guitar 
virtuoso extraordinary, again held a capacity audience spell- 
bound at his first appearance this season at Town Hall. 
Frenetic applause and at least a dozen encores testified to the 
spell the Spaniard had woven about his listeners-—-among 
whom one of the most enraptured was Yehudi Menuhin, the 
eleven year old violin phenomenon. ‘Throughout a program 
which ranged from arrangements of Bach and Handel to 
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racy Spanish bits by Joaquin Malats and Francisco Tarrega, 
the almost incredible technical command, the distinguished 
musicianship and the unique tonal effects which this master 
achieves on an instrument which to the average player offers 
little in the way of a sostenuto, delighted the admirers he 
made last season and astonished those who had not heard 


him before. 
Cecilia Guider 

Cecilia Guider, soprano, gave a recital before a well-filled 
house at Town Hall on December 29. The program con- 
sisted of numbers which, while varying from operatic arias 
to traditional Irish music, always served admirably to bring 
out the tenderness and sweetness of tone which makes her 
singing enjoyable. Two numbers by Puccini and Roberto, 
O tu che’ adoro from Roberto il Diavolo were given with 
skill and feeling, as was Handel’s O, Sleep! Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me, but the best medium for Mme. Guider’s voice was 
found in her Irish songs. She has the qualities of the ideal 
ballad singer, excellent enunciation, tenderness and beauty 
of voice and an unerring instinct for selecting exactly the 
song to please her audience; also there is a certain rare and 
innate appreciation of the mystic, haunting quality that 
makes Irish folk music so appealing. Such a performance, 
of course, evoked hearty applause, and Mme. Guider re- 
sponded graciously with several encores. The Celtic flavor 
of the program was increased by the presence of James 
McLoughlin, who played several solos on the bagpipe, a 
novelty which was very well received. Harry Oliver Hirt 
furnished excellent accompaniment for the singer. 


Tillotson’s Recital in Boston 
Frederic Tillotson gave a recital for the Dover Women’s 
Club before a large and enthusiastic audience. The pro- 
ie included works by Daquin, Bach, Ravel, Debussy, 
Gebhard, Faure, Rachmaninoff and Chopin. 


~ OPPORTUNITIES 


STUDIO FOR RENT—heautifully fur- 
nished, grand piano; by the hour, day or 
month. 108 West 75th Street, New York. 
Telephone: Trafalgar 0766. 








MARCH 27th OPEN AT CARNEGIE 
HALL. Does any artist desire to rent 
Carnegie Hall for Wednesday evening, 
March 27th? The date has become vacant 
owing to a_ cancellation. Address : 
“G.L.L.” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP with 
established teacher of reputation offered 
by New York musical club. Students, and 
all who love music, write for prospectus 
and learn advantages gained by affiiat- 
ing with this well known organization. 
“Z. A. R.,” care of Mustcat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Kesident, non-resident ' with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at aneay prices 
nder Expert J 
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RAISSA ESHMAN LONDON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Instructor at Musical College in Leningrad, Russia 
Studio: 249 W. 80th St., New York Tel. Sus. 7480 


CARL FRIBERG 


BARITONE 
Interpreter of Son 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel: Endicott 6658 
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MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
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French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
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Gladys Swarthout a Popular Mezzo 


Gladys Swarthout, although in her early twenties, stands 
today among the most popular mezzos in the country. 
Possessed of beauty and charm to an unusual degree, com- 
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GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


voice of peculiarly luscious timbre, Miss 
constant demand throughout the country, 
so says her manager, Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the 
Civic Concert Service, who has booked this charming singer 
for a long and comprehensive tour during the present season. 

To “sub” at short notice for an artist like Martinelli is 
no small task even for a routined artist, yet Miss Swarthout 
not only did this, but emerged therefrom with high honors. 
According to the Wisconsin News, “Gladys Swarthout has a 
lovely rich mezzo soprano voice and she knows how to use 
it; her diction is splendid; she has a fine stage presence, 1s 
full of fire, and has powerful dramatic ability.” The Mil- 
waukee Journal stated that “Miss Swarthout displayed her 
youthful fresh voice, and sang a Handel number with 
breadth and power. Her voice is warm, graceful, and very 
much It has great charm whether in big things or 
little.” These are only samples of the critiques which pour 
in from all over the country anent this artist. She has a 
great future. 
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Proschowksi Studio Notes 

The last Proschowski Studio recital before the holidays 
was held December 14. It was a gala event, twelve of the 
artists of the studio appearing in two of their favorite 
numbers. The trio, composed of Catherine Hill, Mary Long 
and Rosalie Norman, made its first appearance, singing 
selections. It made a decidedly good impression 
heard more often in studio programs. Those 
appearing at the recital were: Mary Long, Marion Diehl, 
Helen Bretz, Alex McKee, Doris Gubelman, William Mar- 
grave, Marie Healy, Kathryn Lamson, Susan Wallace, 
Dean Becker and Helen Bourne 

The New York series of ten lectures is held every Mon- 
afternoon. These lectures are proving exceedingly 
popular and new people are being enrolled each week. 

Peggy Cornell has been chosen for a leading role in 
Angela which recently opened on Broadway. Donald Wells, 
tenor, is filling ‘tall engagements with Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson. Lydia Summerfelt, contralto, substi- 
tuted on December for Nevada Van der Veer at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church; on December 10 she 
sang at St. Andrew's Church and December 17 at the Engle- 
wood (N. J.) Presbyterian Church 

Susan Wallace has accepted a position as soprano soloist 
in the quartet at the First Methodist Protestant Church in 
Newark, N. J. She is also singing in the Madrigal Choir 
and the Adesdi Chorus, conducted by Margaret Dessoff, 
and sang at the Adesdi Chorus concert on December 23 and 
the Madrigal Choir concert on January 12. 

Ronald Wise, baritone, is singing in Ziegfeld’s produc- 
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tion, Three Mousqueteers, which is now on tour. Kathryn 
Lamson will give a second recital in Newark, N. J., after 
the success she had there on November 23. Eleanor 
Starkey, who is with the Brooklyn Little Opera Company, 
sang the leading role in Strauss’ The Bat, December 10. 
Her press comments were most favorable. She is also 
heard in the New York performances of this opera. Miss 
Starkey met with unusual success when she gave a song 
recital at the DuPont home in \Pennsylvania the latter part 
of November. 

Grace Demms, who is under the management of the 
National Music League, will fill many important engage- 
ments this season. Marie Healy’s recital in Worcester, 
Mass., was given on November 27. Excerpts from her 
press comments read as follows: “Her gracious manner 
and charming personality as she sang her songs, caused 
the large audience to continue its applause after each group 
of songs” “Marie Healy scored a great success 
last night before a capacity audience of 2,000 persons. The 
young artist received one ovation after another. She 
showed evident joy in her work and utter lack of self- 
consciousness with a voice of high register, compass and 
carrying power that reached in its sweet cadences to the 
uttermost parts of the hall.” 

Janet O'Connor presented a Christmas Carol program at 
the Woman's Club of Bedford Hills on December 27. Miss 
O’Connor also appeared in a joint recital with Helen Bourne 
at the Barbizon Club, December 23. 


Record Year For the Kedroff Quartet 
On January 7, 1928, the Kedroff Quartet landed in New 
York for their debut concert. Before their arrival, the 
Feakins management had seven concerts arranged for them. 
Before they sailed away in April they had sung 51 times. 
This record is unparalleled and only goes to prove the man- 
ner in which they were received. Their return engagements 
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accounted for a good percentage of their total appearances. 
For example, they returned to Buffalo four times. 

This season it was a different story. Before they had set 
foot on American soil, the Feakins management had booked 
over 50 concerts for them. Their engagements took them 
to the Pacific Coast and nine concerts with leading music 
courses are included in the schedule. Many private recitals 
in the homes of prominent music patrons for whom they 
sang last season are booked again for appearances this year. 

Their only New York concert is scheduled for January 9 
at Town Hall. Mme. Maria Safonoff, pianist, daughter of 
Wassili Safonoff, conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
some twenty-five years ago, will be the assisting artist at this 
concert that wiil stand out as one of the season’s banner 
events, both musically and socially. 


Grace Divine Wins Praise 

Following her appearance at one of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday Evening Concerts, Charles D. Isaac- 
son, music critic of the New York Telegraph, wrote as fol- 
lows: “Grace Divine gave the Metropolitan Opera audience 
a little idea of a great contralto voice on the eve of its ma- 
turity to fullest powers and fame. She sang last night, the 
first on the bill, in the terrifically difficult Rienzi aria, Ge- 
rechter Gott. It was the first time that this new American 
member of the company had had a real chance, or anything 
approximating it. And she is the first of the younger group 
who looks and sounds as if she belongs there. She had 
poise, dignity and, what is more, a voice of style and magni- 
ficent quality and production. The house was packed. Even 
the orchestra pit was occupied with about two hundred 
listeners.” 
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Pennsylvania Grand Opera to Give 
Andrea Chenier 


Bianca Saroya, soprano, has joined the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company to sing the leading female role in 
Andrea Chenier at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday evening, January 16. Miss Saroya, who al- 
ready is well known in Philadelphia, recently returned from 
successful appearances in Europe. 

The remainder of the cast for the forthcoming perform- 
ance also is excellent. Giovanni Zenatello will sing the 
title role, and others who will appear are Rhea Toniolo, 


Seat 


BIANCA SAROYA, 
dramatic soprano, who has been engaged by the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company. Miss Saroya will 
make her first appearance with that organization in 
Philadelphia on January 16 in Andrea Chenier. (Photo 
y Maurice Goldberg.) 


Pasquale Amato, Mario Fattori, Valentin Figaniak, Giu- 
seppe Reschiglian, Luigi Dalle Molle and others also will 
appear. The performance will be under the direction of 
Maestro Federico Del Cupolo. 

Francesco Pelosi, director general of the company, is 
fortunate in having secured Fedor Chaliapin for an ap- 
pearance with the Pennsylvania organization at the Academy 
of Music on February 6 in Moussorgsky’s Kovantchina. 


Edith Mason Feted at Chicago Concerts 

Lovely Edith Mason, who has returned to the Chicago 
Civic Opera this season more beautiful and with a voice 
more glorious than ever, ifythat is possible, was the bright 
particular star in the two outstanding social events of the 
season during the past week. At the banquet of the Indiana 
Society, Miss Mason was the feature, as she opened their 
program standing on the steps of the improvised stage at the 
Stevens Hotel, singing two songs, after which she led them 
in The Banks of the Wabash, the Indiana Society’s own 
particular song. Many notables were there, including Vice- 
president Charles G. Dawes, Lawrence Whiting, President 
Clement Studebaker, and others, and after Miss Mason had 
finished the applause was prolonged for five minutes. 

Then, on the following Monday evening came the Air- 
plane Ball, which was given for the Children’s Home “and 
Aid Society, an annual event in which all of the prominent 
women of Chicago participate. Miss Mason was engaged 
to open the elaborate program, and with her usual gracious- 
ness, she not only appeared, but contributed in addition to 
her group of songs, her fee to this worthy charity. If Edith 
Mason Polacco has one outstanding thought it is for the 
little children, who would have to suffer if not for the char- 
ity of others. Graziella Polacco, the pride of this prominent 
mother and equally prominent father (Giorgio Polacco), is 
the joy of both and bids fair to follow in their footsteps, for 
already at less than three years of age, Graziella can sing like 
a bird, and knows the famous aria from Traviata as well as 
most of the music of Mme. Butterfly. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Efficiency in Selling—The Salesman’s Part—The Employer’s Part— 
Loyalty, Cooperation and Elimination of Unnecessary 
Expenditures the Keystone of the Sales Arch 


The Rambler had in his department in the last 
issue of the MusicaL Courier a rather lugubrious 
screed in an interview with what he termed a “hard- 
boiled salesman.” 

The salesman gave expression to some thoughts 
that permeate throughout the piano trade. He 
blames the employers for the misrepresentations 
that many salesmen are accused of in their work. 
Here probably presents one of those phases as be- 
tween employer and employee that has to do with 
many misunderstandings, many lax methods as to 
misrepresentations, etc., in the selling of pianos. 

It is the work of the salesmen that really keeps 
the factories going. Without salesmen the factories 
would be inert, the wheels would become rusty and 
the inventories would keep eating up profits that 
should be made to the end that the piano itself 
would suffer. The gross profits that accrue from 
the sale of pianos is great, but the piano is injured 
by the gross extravagance, first of the dealer and 
then of his salesmen. 


Extravagance 


The cost of a salesman does not rest entirely with 
his salary—a salesman in traveling is extravagant, he 
resorts to much flagrant spending of money that 
could be avoided. The men on the floor have no 
such expenses unless they indulge in the habit of 
extravagant lunches, etc. Outside work probably 
requires a certain expenditure, but even this could 
be kept down. A winning personality, an ability to 
talk music instead of shop, would bring about re- 
sults that many salesmen feel are beyond them. In- 
stead the tendency is to resort to entertaining which 
is not very productive as to results. 

All these extravagances cut into the gross profits 
of the piano. The extravagant warerooms and 
wasteful advertising which brings no results, cut 
into the net profits in a way that is seemingly im- 
possible when applied to other retail enterprises and 
the selling of what we term necessities, etc., in the 
retail world. 


The one great fault that stands out in the talks of 
piano salesmen is the fact that they always blame 
the house for the loss of a sale, but when a sale 
is made the salesman takes to himself all of the 
credit. It really is a 50-50 proposition. The house 
supplies the sinews of war for the salesman, but 
many salesmen abuse this great assistance. If they 
did not have the name of the house back of them 
and depended solely and entirely upon name value 
as to the pianos they would find themselves in a 
rather bad situation. 

Generally, there is a leading house in a town the 
salesman may be working in. He may be with a 
house that has not the reputation of the older and 
probably more successful house, but he must meet 
these conditions himself and not depend upon what 
he considers the influence that would make the sale 
in the hands of a less capable operator. 


Individual Treatment 


It is hard to handle a retail organization in a 
piano house. Each salesman has to be handled in- 





dividually, just as each salesman must handle his 
different prospects individually. If the employer or 
manager has these men in hand, he can not expect 
to bring them together and direct them in a path 
that does not permit of the treading into bypaths 
in order to meet different contingencies that present 
No two people have the 
same inclinations, personalities or ambitions. 
Each individual has to be handled in a different man- 
ner. 


in the closing of a sale. 


A house may have built up the name of a piano 
in a territory and created a great value for it. This, 
of course, is to the advantage of the salesmen. Few 
people know or understand what a piano really 
means. The reference to those who have bought 
and have been satisfied always is a great argument 
for the man who is endeavoring to bring his own 
particular make of piano into the good graces and 
confidence of the prospective customer. 

If a salesman fails to utilize these advantages, 
or if he believes that he himself is the one shin- 
ing mark that creates and makes a sale, he is 
building up an ego that will cause his downfall 
before he is through the year’s work. There 
should be a cooperation between the house and 
the salesman in which the salesman places his 
-house before himself. 

To create rules and regulations and ask a force 
of five or ten men to follow these plans of the man- 
ager or the head of the house without deviation is 
productive of bad results. A salesman must have 
confidence in himself, but he must subordinate his 
house. 

It may be that the hard-boiled salesman The Ram- 
bler interviewed is right in many respects, but a 
close reading of that interview will bring about a 
realization that if all salesmen held the same point 
of view there would be little incentive on the part 
of the employer to create a name value that will in- 
fluence the confidence of the prospective purchaser. 
Yet there are those who believe that this hard-boiled 
salesman is right, and it may be that there is sub- 
stance to what is said. 


A Matter of House Policy 


If the head of the house insists that his salesmen 
follow the truth-telling method of selling pianos, if 
he refuses to accept sales that are non-productive as 
to profits, this through the too great allowance for 
a trade-in or the efforts on the part of the salesman 
to beat his competitor out, then must the head of the 
house be held responsible. 

There are employers who overlook the shortcom- 
ings of their salesmen as to honesty, will accept 
sales that are non-productive as to profit or create 
an erosion as to the gross profits of the piano in the 
ambition to be able to say that they have sold a piano 
and beat a competitor, there probably lies the great 
weakness on the part of the employers who then 
complain that the piano business is “rotten” and 
not worth while. 

There is no finer business in the world than 
the retailing of pianos. Those houses throughout 
the country that have maintained honesty of purpose, 





the attitude of the Golden Rule in their piano sell- 
ing are those that are of influence in their commu- 
nities. Their standing is high and if they desire they 
can become men of prosperity of position and hold 
high regard in civic consideration. It is found 
that these old houses of such high standing have 
held the particular makes of pianos for many 
years. They believe in them, and this judgment is 
based on their own conviction that the pianos that 
they offer for sale are of quality and name value, and 
in maintaining this attitude they create a confidence 
in their own business that is of great value. 


Salesmen Who Growl 

Salesmen who refuse to accept these principles 
in their work are those who are generally found 
growling. One salesman in particular who has at- 
tracted my attention during the past many years has 
been making from twelve to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year. He is a great success in his work, but 
he has one weakness that has brought about his mak- 
ing several changes in important positions as man- 
ager that has caused much wonder. The reasons 
for these several changes has been the propensity 
of this man to find fault with the houses that he 
has worked for. He seemingly falls in line with 
the heads of the houses that he has been with, but 
“on the side” he finds fault, berates the rulings of 
the house and even though he himself is treading 
the narrow and hard path of righteousness as against 
the utilizing of methods that tend toward easy sales 
and the profit that lies in making such sales does not 
carry him over his attitude of objection as to rul- 
ings of those above him or those who employ him. 
This may seem to contradict what has been said, yet 
it shows the attitude of some sales people. 

Salesmen have no right to accept money from a 
house and then backbite that house to their intimates. 
What is told in the strictest confidence generally 
leaks out in some way or other, and finally reaches 
the ears of those who, recognizing the value of this 
man, yet think this attitude of discontent or criti- 
cism is not the kind they expect of a man who is 
paid what this man receives. 

The profit making of this particular salesman has 
been far above the average, not only as to his own 
sales, but as to the sales of the men who are under 
him. The that has arisen 
through the attitude of this man toward the house 
that he may be working for has militated against 
that confidence that his work should engender. It 


discontent, however, 


discounts loyalty. 

We now are entering on a New Year in the piano 
selling game. It is well for salesmen to study their 
own attitudes. If they find that the house that they 
are connected with expects them to do what they 
know is not right, they should at once find a way 
of freeing themselves of such surroundings, either 
by going into business for themselves, or by 
finding a place that would be more congenial, would 
meet their views, and at the same time admit of 
being loyal. 

Loyalty the Keynote 

This word loyalty is the greatest force that any 
house can engender. If one salesman makes a bad 
bargain or allows a customer to sell himself, and all 
the other salesmen follow the same course as this 
one salesman does, it creates a yellow streak through- 
out the sales force that soon loosens up the attitude 
of the salesmen toward the house to start with, and 
thus creates a lack of confidence that extends to 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Inventories for 1929 
Those who deal in pianos should take a survey of 
their inventories for the end of the year 1928 and 
the entering of 1929. Last year there were exces- 
sive inventories carried over into this year. That 
is one reason why the production of pianos for 1928 
was so small. To reduce inventories was the bent 
of mind of the piano dealer, for he found himself 
encumbered with too many pianos. He had to reduce 
this, and therefore he did not buy. The dealer must 
sell in order to buy, and this buying is one of the 
real endeavors in carrying on business. It is far 
easier to buy than it is to sell, and to bring about 
the best results the piano section of the music house 
should bring its buying to an even level with its 
selling. There seems to be a sad desire on the part 
of the average piano dealer to carry too many pianos. 
It is wrong to believe that a large stock, that is a 
stock far above the financial ability of the dealer to 
carry, increases sales. There is no necessity of doing 
this. The inventory should be so arranged that the 
pianos will turn over at least five times a year. To 
say this is to cause a smile of derision to appear upon 
the smug and worried faces of those who overbuy 
on the theory that a large number of instruments are 
necessary to sell a small number. There should not 
be carried over for months pianos that have to be 
paid for. The effort should be made to have every 
instrument sold before the time of payment to the 
makers comes around. Some may say this can not 
be done, but it is being done by keen men who study 
their own piano finances. Now is a good time to sell 
the old stock and turn the cost at least into working 
capital and in this way reduce the inventory. How 
many pianos of the 1926 production have you now 
on the floor? 
a 
Home Pipe Organ 
That architects are recognizing the value of the 
pipe orgam in the home is apparent in the new home 
pipe organ the Wurlitzers now have placed upon the 
market. One can now place a splendid pipe organ 
in the home for as low as $6,000. Those who build 
houses to sell are accepting the pipe organ for those 
who are able to pay $20,000 to $50,000 for such an 
instrument and are incorporating the pipe organ in 
such homes. These pipe organs are installed with 
little extra expense, for they are assembled in such a 
manner that waste space can be utilized. Since the 
first one of these Wurlitzer organs has been exhibited 
in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and other large 
centers there has been so great a demand created 
that the great plant in North Tonawanda has not been 
able to meet it. This indicates the increased par- 
tiality for music in the homes of those who are daily 
learning good music through the radio and other up- 
ward tendencies of the people at large for the best 
in music. It is a far cry from the old tracker pipe 
organs with its restrictions to the present-day in- 
struments controlled with electricity, played by music 
rolls recorded by the greatest living organists, pro- 
viding a library of pipe organ music that not even 
the old-time organists could hope to arrive at with 
the old trackers that required so much strength to 
manipulate, and the limitations as to stops such 
that there could not be given combinations that now 
is offered without the use of the keyboard. Here 
is certainly evidenced a distinct expansion as to 
music. 
————e — 
Leaders 
The success of any business depends upon a leader. 
The man who accepts the responsibility of an or- 
ganization and its results must be ready to accept the 
responsibility of success or failure. Recently the 
Town Crier said that “it has been said that leaders 
are born, not made, and yet—Roosevelt was con- 
sidered a physical weakling; Lincoln was laughed 
at as a country lawyer; Demosthenes stuttered. 
Habits make followers of many of us; we wait for 
someone to lead. Had we taken the initiative our- 
selves, we would have had to assume responsibility 
for the outcome, and we shrink at that. The fact 
that so few are willing to assume the responsibility 
for leading makes it certain that the man who leads 
stands out, attracts attention, and, if his leading is 
successful wins promotion. As a forerunner for 
leadership, thought is essential, but thinking hurts no 
man. And the more you think the more need you 
will see for leadership, the more opportunity you 
will find to lead.” How many heads of piano or 
music houses take this view of their positions? The 


man with his own capital invested seeks results, 
and knows how it hurts to use red ink in his yearly 
statement. The manager of a branch house probably 
does not have that same sinking feeling, for it is not 
his money that is lost, but he should have a pride 
that should cause him to accept all responsibility in 
the same spirit that the one who has his own capital 
invested. Also, it might be said further that the one 
who is dependent upon his credit in his buying and 
the accommodations that are given by the manufac- 
turers of the pianos he buys should feel he is operat- 
ing on his own capital and not throw the responsi- 
bility on those who supply him with credit, for he 
is acting on his own and should not depend upon ex- 
tensions as to buying time or renewals for excuses. 
To be a leader one must accept full personal respon- 
sibility to succeed, 
———_*-- 


Dividends and Bonuses 


A total of something like $853,575,000 will be paid 
to investors in the form of dividends and interest 
payments during the month of January, this being a 
record total and a considerable advance over last 
year. There is also an incalulable amount to be paid 
deserving employees in the form of annual bonuses, 
which normally are paid at this time of the year. 
In other words there are thousands of people who 
feel more prosperous at this time of the year than 
they are likely to for a long time to come : 
that is if all their Christmas bills have been paid. It 
is a good time for some specialized propaganda de- 
signed to reach these people and point out to them 
the possibilities of investing their surplus money in 
some worthwhile form of home entertainment, an 
investment in culture. Piano dealers, please note. 


Sten Cowen 


Collect NOW 

It has been a long time since this subject has been 
referred to in these columns. Now, however, is a 
good time to take it up again. Let the piano man 
arrive at his past due right now, then consider 
whether the collection department has been doing its 
work as it should. Then resolve that every week the 
past due shall be presented, and not allow the true 
condition to be in the dark until the end of the month. 
The past due is something that does injury to the 
profit-making of the piano. Get after the past due 
accounts. If those payments that should have been 
made during the current week are not paid, go after 
them. At the same time watch the interest or carry- 
ing charges. To be sure if the payments are met 
with the carrying charge system there is no worry 
attached to the interest phase—that collects auto- 
matically if the payments are met promptly. Those 
houses that have been successful can attribute suc- 
cess to collecting promptly. Every dollar that is 
taken in in cash by a house at the time it should be 
received adds to the cash in hand instead of past 
due. The past due is supposedly carrying interest, 
but if the principle can not be collected how can any 
one expect the interest to be collected? Always bear 
in mind that the account that is paid up to date car- 
ries with it a friend. The past due accounts do not 
spell friendship. The one who owes you money 
does not like you a little bit. If there be a past due 
account get after it and stop the unfriendly attitude, 
and when an account is brought even you will have a 
friend. 


—o—___-— 


Why No Replacements 

Sherman, Clay & Company, of the Pacific Coast, 
publish a house journal that is devoted to personali- 
ties confined to its own organizations. There are 
bright, pithy items that must bring the personnel of 
the different branches closer together, and at the same 
time create a greater interest in the selling efforts. 
Ilere is a paragraph that is of value, for the Old 
Timers of the Sherman-Clay house must interpret the 
incident as an explanation as to the lack of replace- 
ments: “Here is the history of a Steinway Grand 
which illustrates the value of Steinway pianos from 
the re-sale viewpoint. Steinway Grand No. 
was taken in trade on June 16, 1923, for $400 on a 
Steinway M for $1,475. The piano was sold on Oc- 
tober 11, 1923, for $550. A short time later the 
piano was taken back with an allowance of $500 
toward another Steinway M for $1,475. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1923, it was again sold—this time for $850. 
On March 4, 1928, the instrument was again brought 
in on an allowance of $650 toward a Steinway L for 
$1,725. It was sold a little later for $900. The 
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purchaser, however, preferred a Steinway O at 
$1,150, so it was returned to stock. Last month it 
was sold for $950 cash. Will this be the end of its 
history? It will either serve well its present owner 
for years—or it will continue to change its domicile, 
making more profitable Steinway Grand sales for 
Sherman, Clay & Co.” The recent court incident 
in New York City gives a more vivid picture of the 
replacement difficulty when it was revealed that a 
Steinway grand piano over forty years old was sold 
for $750. There was another incident in Cincinnati 
reported in this paper, where a Steinway grand piano 
that had been bought over thirty years before and 
$900 paid for it, brought $1,100. This grand piano 
was in the home of one family from its purchase to 


its sale. 
— Oe 


Two Artistic Pictures 


There are two views reproduced on the third cover 
of this issue of the MusicaL Courter showing the 
Wurlitzer factory at North Tonawanda, N. Y., that 
indicate the beauty of the great industrial. The 
grounds surrounding the great factory buildings are 
unsurpassed in artistic treatment. For this credit 
can be extended to Farny R. Wurlitzer, whose in- 
clinations toward horticulture is shown in what has 
been done in making a park of acres surrounding 
the buildings partly shown in one of these pictures. 
The Wurlitzers have something like seven hundred 
acres surrounding this park, part of which is shown. 
While the factory buildings dominate these many 
acres, there are other movements that will in years 
to come make this one of the notable industrial pic- 
tures of the country. The town of Wurlitzer, now 
growing each year, is being carried along lines of 
beauty and architectural companionship to the fac- 
tory plant. This town is being built up by the mem- 
bers of the organization. Each individual can ex- 
press his own inclinations as to the home that is 
built, and through the Wurlitzer saving plan the 
men arrive at the owning of the homes that are built 
for them, and each one according to his earning 
powers. There is probably no more safe and liberal 
policy carried on in this movement. There will soon 
be a young city built here where only farm land 
was to be found at the beginning of the Wurlitzer 
enterprise in building this immense plan for the 
manufacturing of the musical instruments demanded 
by the distribution methods of the great Wurlitzer 
institution. Here is presented the feasibility of 
profit-making in the selling of musical instruments 
—the building up of a music house. To go through 
the great plant after viewing the park surrounding 
it, is a work of much time, for the floor space is 
immense. Every foot of that floor space is just as 
clean and beautiful as the acres of lawn that lays as 
a basis for the beautiful flower beds that in season 
furnish color, with the green of the evergreens fur- 
nishing the background that is shown in the picture 
which shows the entrance to the executive offices. 
Great are the Wurlitzer ambitions, and these am- 
bitions extend to the beautiful, distinctive from prev- 
alent sordid surroundings of the average industrial 
plant. 

See Caner 


Instalment Paper 


The growth of the instalment method of selling 
has reached unprecedented figures the past few 
years. This growth can be ascribed to the automo- 
bile, for while the instalment method had been in 
existence for many years in the piano and furniture 
businesses, it required cleansing and the creating an 
understanding of the bringing time paper into such a 
condition there could be ways and means of obtain- 
ing cash on long time payments. To do this banking 
methods had to be created for this purpose. The 
piano is responsible for applying banking methods to 
the handling of this kind of paper. At the time the 
automobile people took hold of the proposition there 
were discount banks that took care of the piano 
paper. Ina recent article the New York Times says 
that “the suggestion brought forward by a speaker at 
the recent conference of the financing companies that 
instalment sales be extended to more articles opened 
up interesting possibilities in more than one quarter. 
It was pointed out that the finance companies now 
underwrite about 10 per cent. of the retail sales of 
the country, which were estimated at $55,000,000,- 
000. This figure on instalment purchases is a com- 
monly accepted one. It is a little difficult to find a 
major article nowadays that is not sold on the instal- 
ment plan by some one or other. The chances are, 
therefore, that the expansion of the plan, if it is not 
discouraged by a future development, is more likely 
to take place through the conversion of more sellers 
to the method than by the addition of further prod- 
ucts to the list. In other words, where the plan has 
been introduced on only a small scale it may be em- 
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braced by a larger number of dealers. The so-called 
luxury lines have been particularly successful in 
stimulating sales through consumer credit, and per- 
haps some of the older industries have not profited 
as they might through this aid to marketing, as wit- 
ness the belated attempt of the coal men to relieve 
householders of a heavy cash transaction.” With all 
this it can be added that piano paper is the most solid 
and safest of all commercial paper, for pianos never 
seem to wear out. The lack of replacement is the 
strongest evidence of this. Those who bemoan the 
piano business should bear this in mind. 


pamare. SEER 
The Piano in the Home 


A recent survey of home conditions made by the 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs revealed some 
very interesting statistics. For those who have cast 
doubts as to the continued popular favor for the 
piano, it might be a revelation that in the real homes 
of the nation the piano has an honored position, also, 
by all indications the market is not nearly sold up. 
In a tabulation of home equipment it was found that 
after such economic necessities as stationary kitchen 
sinks, flush toilets, electric lights, stationary wash 
basins, gas main connections, and telephones, that 
the piano had a high rank. In the class of “luxury” 
or “cultural necessities” the ranking was as follows: 
PSMOUEMNOR 55.5 < Shin 5s 4b kates sea ss x tinonig oe OR 
Phonographs ‘sda 
PIANOS : 
Electric vacuum cleaners. ........0000ccseese8 34. 
Gas watt NEG bi. bio eicc Slater eds ae 
Statsottare: ery 4000s ba0 6.6 0:40is ts pdcewnwees 28.3 
Radio sets 

Following these in order came electric washing 
machines, gas lighting, electric sewing machines, elec- 
tric ranges, electric ironing devices, electric refriger- 
ators, electric dishwashers. For those who seem to 
fear that the piano is doomed to extinction this 
should be an eye-opener. The piano today stands 
second only to the automobile in the number of its 
users. One might even go further and claim that 
after deducting from the automobile owners those 
to whom the auto is a business necessity, the piano 
would probably have the highest ranking in popu- 
larity in the American home, along with the phono- 
graph and the radio. All of which goes to prove 
that home music is a necessity, and that the piano 
is still King of all music instruments. 
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The Waste Lands 


The U. S. Government, at the instigation of the 
Department of Commerce is actually making plans 
for a nation-wide survey of the distribution and man- 
ufacturing facilities of this country. Fully one half 
of industrial griefs have their origin in faulty meth- 
ods of distributing the products made in the fac- 
tories. There is too much duplication of sales ef- 
fort in certain territories, while other territories are 
as the great Sahara for all that salesmen know about 
the matter. The mail order houses which have 
ceased to be a menace as far as the piano business 
is concerned served a great purpose in opening the 
eyes of piano men generally to some of the waste 
territories. When orders for pianos came in from 
territories without piano representation, a suspicion 
was aroused that after all there were still virgin 
territories in the United States, containing people 
who were more than casual prospects for the pur- 
chase of a piano or other musical instrument. It 

‘may seem a bit like undue criticism, but the sus- 
picion lingers that the same conditions are being dup- 
licated today. There are plenty of districts where 
a piano salesman never seems to penetrate. Dealers 
are falling into the-habit of letting their newspaper 
publicity do all the work, with a little direct mail 
advertising, but without the backing of old fashioned 
door to door canvassing. And, just as a side issue 
of no great importance—Where would the refriger- 
ator business be today without the educational, and 
propagandist~force of a well organized, and effi- 
ciently directed outside sales staff? Thus endeth 
another parable. 
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Music Making 


J. Lloyd Taylor, who has been doing some inter- 
esting promotional work along musical lines for Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. in San Francisco, reports a very 
interesting tendency that he has noticed during the 
course of his extensive travels along the Pacific Coast. 
There is, says Mr. Taylor, a very definite trend to- 


wards “music making,” rather than mere music lis- 
tening. It has long been the contention of the Must- 
CAL CouRIER in common with the most enlightened 
of music educators, that true musical appreciation is 
possible only in conjunction with a certain degree of 
musical knowledge. It is of interest to note that 
Mr. Taylor ascribes this renaissance of active musi- 
cal production to a turning away from the radio 
into more solid forms of musical entertainment. This 
is probably a bit unjust. The radio has played and 
is playing a big part in educating a certain portion 
of the populace to better music. After all, the con- 
cert-going public constitute a minor percentage of 
the total population. For those who do not attend 
the symphony concerts and the recitals of the many 
capable artists, the radio has opened a new vista of 
musical possibilities. The radio is not a competitor 
of the piano, except in so far as it diverts a portion 
of the nation’s spendings which might normally come 
to the piano merchant. Even so it is probably not 
nearly so keen a competitor in that direction as the 
electrical appliances for the household, the automo- 
bile or the real estate agent. Radio stands rather as 
a coordinate part in music vending, holding a wide 
appeal and bringing the message of music to the 
thousands who might otherwise neglect that side of 
their cultural entertainment. The music merchant 
should make his plans to capitalize- upon the music 
propaganda disseminated through the radio. The one 
danger is that the music merchant too often limits 
his acceptance of this helping force by selling radio 
sets, often to the detriment of his piano activities. 
Radio profits are attractive due to the ease of sell- 
ing and the presumably rapid turnover, if the in- 
ventory is regulated properly. However, the piano 
is the backbone of the music industry; the profits 
are bigger and should outbulk any subsidiary activ- 
ity. Use the radio to help piano sales—don’t allow 
the radio to kill them. 


—  e 
Who Spends the Money? 


According to a recent survey carried on by The 
Blackman Company in conjunction with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the claim that 
women control the purse strings in the average home 
is strongly upheld. Such facts are deduced as: that 
women decide upon 98 per cent. of the furnishings 
for the home; that women buy 81 per cent. of the 
total automobile production of the United States; 
that women are the purchasing agents for about 80 
per cent. of the total of electrical equipment for the 
home. All in all it has been determined that women 
generally control absolutely about 85 per cent. of 
the total home expenditures, and that they have a 
strong if not deciding vote in determining the allot- 
ment of another 10 per cent. These facts should 
be an indication as to where the sales efforts of 
piano dealers should be directed. The man may 
write the check, but the littke woman with him is 
the one who has made the decision. 
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Business Problems of 1929 

According to one well known expert in the retail 
merchandising field, the big problems confronting 
business during the new year are as follows: Credits 
and collections, cost of distribution, style (in mer- 
chandising and advertising), education of sales 
people, price ranges, number of lines carried, han- 
dling of buyers, returned goods, chain store com- 
petition. For the piano industry some of these prob- 
lems are non-existent, others can be dismissed lightly. 
However, the eternal bugaboo of credits and collec- 
tions loom up as ominously as ever. No business 
may be said to be a success. if there is carried on the 
books a dangerous percentage of past due on instal- 
ment accounts. Past due is traceable to two things : 
poor selling, in that the credit possibilities of the cus- 
tomer were not carefully checked either by the sales- 
man or the salesmanager ; or a poor system of fol- 
low-up on the part of the collection division. Most 
probably both factors are involved. The answer 
is simple if followed carefully and that is the slogan 
which has appeared in these columns for many years 
—Cottect NOW. It is a safe policy—if not an 
easy one. The whole question has been well sum- 
med up by a noted department store executive who 
said recently: “Spending, in the minds of a great 
many people, seems to have been divorced from the 
idea of paying, since it is possible to buy so many 
things without paying for them is it not possible 
that in the cycle of changing habits a point has been 
reached where the public’s desire to buy has got 
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ahead of the ability to pay, and in order to keep this 
condition from reaching the danger point where the 
amount of money required to run a retail business 
is too great (due to the large amount of accounts 
receivable on the books) that we should make a care- 
ful, countrywide study and analysis of the three 
items of accounts receivable, money invested in 
stock and total volume, so that retail stores in the 
various communities can take the necessary steps to 
keep this condition healthy. Many stores carry their 
accounts receivable as assets, whereas a considerable 
proportion of them have remained unpaid for so 
long that in reality they become a liability, or at 
least a greatly reduced asset.” After which gloomy 
prognostication, is it not a favorable sign for the 
piano business that the instalment paper which con- 
stitutes the accounts receivable of the dealer has be- 
hind it so strong an asset as the piano itself, with 
its slow rate of depreciation ? 
a 


Who Got the 60 Billion? 


” 


According to the “experts,” the total retail trade 
transacted during the month of December amounted 
to about sixty billions of dollars. Apparently this 
was one of the greatest buying Christmases ever 
known in this country. This may or may not be of 
importance to piano men. The one thing that does 
occur is that they at least know how much money 
was not spent for pianos during Yule month. Still 
it should be encouraging to learn that there is actu- 
ally that much money in circulation among the retail 
buying public. 
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Manufacturers’ Branch Stores 


There are thinking men in the piano industry who 
are giving much attention to the idea that they must 
own or control retail outlets of their own. The 
piano manufacturer with a retail outlet which can 
not be taken away by the taking on of other makes, 
has a steady and safe selling of his productions and 
in this manner can hold his factory organization in 
continuous service. It is just as easy for the manu- 
facturer to finance a retail business of his own and 
obtain the advantage of the mark-up as it is to carry 
the dealer who is liable at any time to change his 
lines through competitive inducements. Chain stores 
in the piano business have not always proven satis- 
factory when controlled by the makers of pianos. 
On the other hand we have several retail organiza- 
tions that have been successful. Steinert, of Bos- 
ton, has carried on profitably a chain of stores in 
the New England states for many years, and finally 
began manufacturing himself. The Grinnell house 
in Detroit has made a success of its line of stores in 
the Middle West, and is doing a manufacturing of 
pianos in a limited way for its own stores. Sher- 
man-Clay, on the Pacific Coast, has successfully 
maintained a chain of stores, but has never attempted 
production. Manufacturers have not been success- 
ful, as said, in such attempts, but it does not mean 
that they will not take up and create outlets of their 
own that will make them independent as to maintain- 
ing their outputs and do this along the same lines the 
houses mentioned do. The Baldwin house is a case 
in point. Manufacturers must protect themseives. 
Dealers who are too insistent in their demands as to 
financial favors and prices should keep this object 
in mind—manufacturers can sell their own prod- 
ucts, at retail, and through the mark-up can obtain 
the necessary financial resources to carry on. 


Expressions 


(Continued from page 45) 
their own attitude and their arguments with prospec- 
tive customers. 

When a salesman loses a sale, he should not at 
once begin to study what the house has done to 
make him lose that sale. He should study what 
he has done throughout the course of the effort 
to close the sale and learn what mistakes he 
may have made. Many salesmen are too prone 
to discuss the shortcomings of competitors who 
have beat them when they should themselves en- 
deavor to find what their own shortcomings are. 
If they do this they will rectify mistakes that may 
be made in coming sales. If they would but confer 
with those they are working for, point out where 
they made this or that mistake, they will gain the 
confidence of the house they are working for, and 
enable the house to bring about an eradication of 
these same errors on the part of other salesmen. 
Work together. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Making Profits on 
Stock Turnover 


The foliowing story, which first appeared in the 
Retail Ledger as an example of department store 
efficiency, should be of particular interest to music 
merchants. This interest should lie not alone in 
the fact that the system of management of a ré dio 
department fits in with their own merchandising ac- 
tivities but also the lesson in turnover demonstrated 
in cold figures. A stock turnover of 29 times dur- 
ing a twelve-month period is unusual enough to 
stand as some sort of a record at least in the “radio 
business. However, there is much of value in some 
of the details of this story, which can be applied 
directly to the radio department of the music store. 
Of course it is taken for granted that this radio de- 
partment is being made to stand on its own legs in 
the matter of a separate sales force and made to bear 
a proper proportion of the rent and advertising, and 
overhead. The story follows: 

The 
store, 
$86,000 
sets of each. 
business was done by three 
the buyer. 

This year, in September, Mr. Jones added six outside sales- 
men to his force. After these men got their bearings and 
learned to remember what Mr. Jones told them about selling 
and meeting the public, Duffy-Powers, according to actual 
figures, sold more than $40,000 worth of radios in the single 
month of October, and, according to Mr. Jones, 1928 will find 
this Rochester department store doing a radio business of 
close to $175,000—on a $6,000 stock. 

There are reasons for everything, and there is good reason 
why this department has forged to the front and is doing 
one of the largest and most stable businesses in radios in the 
Western New York district. 

First of all, let us look to the Duffy-Powers radio stock 
itseif. The store carries nine nationally advertised lines, with 
approximately three mi chines in each line. These radios are 
set in two long lines that run from the elevators almost to 
the opposite wall. A wide, carpeted space separates these 
lines—this is the department. Its simplicity is alluring. Sim- 
plicity, then, and smallness of stock enhances the value of 
the department in the customer’s eyes. 

“We carry only nationally advertised merchandise,” 
Mr. Jones “This type of radio is half sold before a cus- 
tomer walks into our department. Thus, we have no ‘dead’ 
stock and positively no sales resistance, our wares 
are well known. 

“We handle nine lines of radios because w 
should carry all of them. No more, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


radio department of the Duffy-Powers department 
Rochester, N. Y., last year did a net business of 

The department carried nine lines and stocked three 
Prices ranged from $77.50 to $450. This large 
salesmen and C. Howard Jones, 


Says 


because 


e feel that we 


no less! Each different 





DEALERS 


Are you interested in a merger? A na- 
tional chain of music stores is now under 
way and in the course of organization. 
Interested merchants in any section of 
country address “Box 255” care of Musical 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 











radio has its specific selling points, and the combined lines 
represent all that we wish in catering to a discriminating 
radio public. 

“Our stock is practically the same as it was last year. We 
are doing a greater business because we have doubled the 
salesforce and are accomplishing more in less time this year 
due to experience gained in former seasons. 

“All our stock, however, is not on the floor. We have a 
stockroom on the sixth floor which holds enough merchandise 
to keep us going while waiting for the delivery of orders. 
In addition, we maintain a service department. This is par- 
titioned off from the regular department and it is here that 
much important work is done. 


Ninety-Day Guarantee 

“Every radio purchase is tested very carefully. This is 
one of the features of our entire business. An accurate and 
thorough checking system is also another feature. We ‘fol- 
low up’ a radio, in our system of checking, from the time it 
comes out of the store’s receiving room until the customer's 
payments are finally completed and the service time has run 
out. Notations are made of everything in connection with 
installation and servicing each radio. An accurate and com- 
plete system is absolutely necessary, I believe, in the selling 
and servicing of radios. We give a ninety-day guarantee 
with ali sets. After this time-limit has expired customers 
must pay for any and all service.” 

Duffy-Powers’ terms are either cash or 10 per cent of the 
total amount, with the balance payable in twelve months. 

Sixty per cent. of the total radio sales are “make-up” 
radio purchases. For some time past, Duffy-Powers have 
been purchasing appropriate furniture from furniture manu- 
facturers and uniting this furniture to the regular radio 
sets. 

“We realize two profits in this method of buying and sell- 
ing,” says Mr. Jones. “We make a substantial profit on the 
cabinets and tables, and we make our regular profit on the 
radio. I am strong for radio dealers, especially department 
stores, handling radios, buying and selling their merchandise 
in this manner.” 

The personnel of the Duffy-Powers radio department 
enters not a little into the success this department enjoys. 
Three salesmen, besides Mr. Jones himself, are constantly 
“on the floor.” They are groomed to sell only that radio 
that they believe a customer needs. No high-pressure sell- 
ing is indulged in. 

“Instead of selling radios,” says Mr. Jones, 
side and outside force sell home pleasure—comfort—-utility. 
We do not talk mechanics at any stage of a sale. All our 
merchandise is high grade. We do not have to prove its 
quality. We confine our talks to what pleasure, comfort and 
utility a radio will give a prospective purchascr. We then 
let the customer sell herself!” 

The outside force of six salesmen sell but one line and 
they do not go from house to house “cold-canvassing.” They 
= wk on direct leads they receive or from leads furnished 
by the store itself. According to Mr. Jones, a steady stream 
of these pours daily into the Duffy-Powers store and the 
outside selling force is to be a permanent, all-year-round 
feature. 


“both our in- 


Only One Demonstration 


“As for demonstrations,” continues Mr. Jones, “we are 
doing all we can to kill this evil in Rochester. At the pres- 
ent time we are demonstrating but one radio in the home. 
The thing that did more than anything else to wean us away 
from this demonstration evil was an incident that happened 
last September. 

“One of our salesmen called at a home and there found 
more than $1800 worth of radios. These radios had been 
placed in this home in order to ‘demonstrate’ them, and 
among the number of machines was, unfortunately, one of 
ours. When informed of this condition we immediately sent 
a truck and took our radio out of this home. 

“It is my contention that demonstrations are not necessary 
in order to sell radios. We are getting away from demon- 
strations as fast as possible, for, generally, they are unneces- 
sary. Another thing we are insisting upon is payment for 
service after the ninety-day guarantee is up. 

“Complaints? Yes, we receive a lot of them. They 
average twelve a day! But we are glad to get them. They 
are a constant check on our business, our methods and our 
egoism. Complaints help us tremendously. We handle each 
complaint within twenty-four hours to the satisfaction of 
the customer. Thus we can give an additional service to the 


Where to Buy 
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customer which is well appreciated in most cases. I will 
say that complaints constitute the best method of building 
a business.” 

Duffy-Powers radio department newspaper advertising is 
always tied up with national advertising. Two to three 
times a week copy on radios may be seen in Rochester 
papers. The department has a window display each week. 
In this display the note of absolute simplicity is always 
emphasized. 

“Our selling costs last year and this year are just the 
same,” Mr. Jones declares. “At the present our total selling 
costs amount to 28 per cent. of the gross. We are not nig- 
gardly when it comes to costs—but we never forget that 
the difference between cost and selling price represents our 


profit.” 
Oe 
Coast Piano Contest Planned 


The Board of Directors of the Music Trades Association 
of Northern California is taking a very active interest in 
piano-playing contests. Most of the time at the meeting held 
early in December was devoted to discussing ways of help- 
ing the piano-playing contest to be held in connection with 
Music Week in May. Shirley Walker of Sherman, Clay & 
Co., president of the Association who presided, stated that 
the contest rules for San Francisco follow the rules of the 
National Association of Music Merchants, the idea being 
to give the winners a chance to compete in the National 
Contest which will be held in Chicago in May. Mr. Walker 
also stated that plans are being considered for holding a 
piano- playing contest in Oakland, Cal., in connection with 
that city’s music week. 


Frederick Erion Dead 


Frederick Erion, head of the firm of Fred Erion & Co., 

3uffalo, N. Y., died recently in that city at the age of 
seventy-eight. Mr. Erion was well known in musical circles 
in that city, operating two stores in Buffalo. His career 
as a music ‘merchant dates from 1902 when he opened his 
first establishment. The business will be carried on by 
four sons, who survive him. His oldest son, Edward P. 
Erion, is president of the company while the other three, 
Arthur W., Walter C., and Fred J. Erion, share other ex- 
ecutive posts. 


H. L. Darling Made Manager 


Hunter L. Darling has been —_ manager of the Robert 
L. Loud store in Buffalo, N. Y. r. Darling was formerly 
general manager of the Winter Ph Company, Erie, Pa., 
which post he held for seven years prior to his coming to 
Buffalo. 
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Open Piano Department 


The Parmelee-Dohrmann Company, Los Angeles, have 
opened a fine piano department in their store at 747 South 
Flower Street. The piano division is located on the second 
floor. Formerly the store dealt exclusively in phonographs 
and radio receivers. 


Kirby Has Radio Station 

The Kirby Music Company, Gastonia, N. C., 

a radio station with the call letters WRBU. The formal 

dedication was held recently with an elaborate musical 

program, and speeches by civic office holders and business 
men of the city as the features. 


has opened 


New Masterworks Catalogue 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has just issued a 
new and attractive catalogue of Masterworks Recordings, 


listing ninety-seven sets in all. The catalogue, which is of 
convenient pocket size, combines artistic appearance with 
the utmost in compactness and utility. Its first section is 
devoted to a listing of all recordings in detail under com- 
poser’s names, the latter arranged in alphabetical order. 
Following. this is a twenty page section presenting in the 
most succinct form possible a treatise on the elements of 
musical form, thumb-nail sketches of the master composers, 
features of melodic interest in the works recorded and a 
condensed pronouncing dictionary of musical terms. 


Mathushek Grand for H. J. Kenner 


H. J. Kenner, Manager of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City, has purchased a beautiful Mathushek Flor- 
entine Grand Piano for his own home. 

Mr. Kenner is well known in the piano trade in Greater 
New York for the assistance he has given the trade in stop- 
ping fraudulent and misleading piano advertising. 








ACTION BRACKETS 


MACHINERY 


PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 








BASS STRINGS 





manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Used by the 
386-388 Second 


KOCH, RUDOLPH C., 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York. 


WHITNEY, BAXTER 0D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Berch” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Ma: 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano sheten Eee 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolle 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tight si 
and permanency. For use on pouches and atin 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 P West 55th Street, New York. 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high- 


benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. nae 





MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway’s acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls.. 
two verses, three choruses. expression line. .singing notes 

-printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick — programs. Highest 
quality, lowest prices. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


PIANO HAMMERS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a asepends 27 years’ experience. 
213 Bast 19th St., New York. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING af 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Goin ‘Slides, "Drop 
Hardware, Bpecial Reroll Machines, a. and mp 

ecia. 
en ae parts made to order. Opera Place 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 eo 8t., N York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, B ‘eg eese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Pallshing Sheliacs, ” 
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Pianos Now Being 
Made in Brazil 


According to an official report rendered by G. R. 
Cameron, U. S. Consul at Sao Paulo, Brazil, that 
country is now engaging in piano manufacturing. 
Pianos are made by several firms in the Sao Paulo 
consular district, the mechanical parts being imported 
from Germany. One of the smaller firms, Raffaele 
Morgani, who recently began to manufacture pianos, 
is selling them chiefly in Sao Paulo. 

In Curityba, in the state of Parana, a company is 
making a type of piano which is not only being sold 
in the state but in other parts of Brazil. This firm 
uses a very highly prized wood called imbuia, a tree 
found scattered singly throughout the pine forests 
of Parana. The wood is exceedingly hard, slightly 
flexible and easily adapted to cabinet-work. 

The leading piano manufactured in Sao Paulo is 
called the Brasil. It was first made by Izidoro Nar- 
delli about thirty-five years ago, and is now being 
manufactured by a company known as Sociedad 
Anonyma Fabrica de Pianos Nardelli. It is 
claimed that more than 4,000 pianos of the Brasil 
type have been produced, and that the factory now 
has a capacity of 350 to 400 pianos a year. Both 
upright and grand pianos are turned out, but atten- 
tion is concentrated primarily on the upright type. 
The company does not attempt to compete with ex- 
pensive foreign pianos in style but makes instruments 
of simple design. 

The chief defect of many imported pianos, states 
the report, has been their inability to withstand the 
climate, and for this reason the pianos made locally 
have sold well. The factory making the Brasil em- 
phasizes the fact that the woodwork of a piano usu- 
ally constitutes about 90 per cent of the value, and 
therefore much attention must be given to its prep- 
aration. The wood is selected very carefully and 
then cured by being left for several years, sometimes 
as many as five, both in the open air and under shel- 
ter. Later the wood is subjected to treatment in a 
modern kiln, where it is exposed to circulating hot 
air. After further treatment in finishing the piano 
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woodwork is said to be well protected against the 
climate of Brazil, which is usually moist and hot, but 
also at times even cold in the mountainous regions. 
Imbuia is claimed to be safe against attacks of 
worms, ants and other insect life. 

Foreign manufacturers have found it advisable to 
take exceptional precautions in order to have their 
pianos meet Brazilian climatic conditions. For ex- 
ample, a certain German manufacturer, in his Portu- 
guese advertising matter, requests the buying public 
to note that pianos built especially for the Brazilian 
climate will be found to bear a certain mark. 

Cheaper upright pianos of Brazilian and German 
manufacture seem to be popular. The most pre- 
ferred finishes and woods are black, plain walnut, 
striped walnut, and mahogany, and little attention 
is paid to epoch styles. The wealthier classes, how- 
ever, are beginning to pay more attention to pianos 
that are distinctive in style and that will harmonize 
with their surroundings to a greater extent than will 
simple pianos. 

It is common to require an initial payment of only 
one conto, or one and a half contos and allow a piano 
to be paid for in twenty instalments. When a piano 
is sold for cash, however, the price is much lower. 
For example a piano which sells for five and one-- 
fifth contos when sold on the basis of twenty in- 
stallments can be bought for four and a half contos 
cash. (One conto equals 1,000 milreis or $119. This 
according to the current rate of exchange. Par for 
milreis is about thirty-two cents. ) 

Brazilian upright pianos sell for four contos 
($480) and upward. One of the cheapest is the 
Mascotte, which is made by Raffaele Morgani, and 
which is now being sold for three contos ($360) 
cash, 

Both imported and Brazilian pianos are, to a cer- 
tain extent, being sold by dealers in office equipment 
and other articles, in addition to those sold by regu- 
lar musical instrument dealers. Advertising in news- 
papers and magazines is used by local dealers. 
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Music in Cleveland 


According to the Cleveland Board of Education, there are 
now about 1,000 children receiving the benefits of class 
instruction in piano playing in the public schools of that city. 
About four hundred more are taking violin lessons. Piano 
instruction in the Cleveland schools is given in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and lessons are given in 
fifty-three of the schools. Miss Helen Schwin is super- 
visor. Violin lessons are given in thirty-eight schools. 
Miss Helen Hannen is the supervisor in charge of this work. 


H. B. Wood Buys Knabe Warerooms 


The Knabe Warerooms at Norfolk, Va., have been pur- 
chased by Howard B. Wood. He will continue the busi- 
ness under the name of the Wood Piano Company. The 
sales personnel will continue unchanged. Mr. Wood was 
manager of the business for the past eight years, and has 
been highly successful in business there. 


G. A. Frentzel Dead 


G. A. Frentzel, president of the Frentzel Piano Company, 
Cincinnati, died recently at his home in that city. He was 
forty-nine years old. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Bessie Frentzel; a son, Arthur; two sisters, Mrs. Charles 
Hermann, and Mrs. Edward Hammond; and a brother, 
Oscar E. Frentzel, Jr. 


Staib-A bendschein Factory Closed 


The Staib-Abendschein Company factory at 500 East 
134th Street, New York, has been closed, and the machinery 
will be sold at auction to the highest bidder. The factory 
had been run for about a year and a half by a creditors’ 
committee, with a view to realizing upon the inventory and 
stock on hand. 


New Fitzgerald Piano Manager 


R. R. Pittenger has been appointed salesmanager of the 
piano department of the Fitzgerald Music Company, Los 
Angeles. He was formerly connected with the Wanamaker 
(Philadelphia store. He came to Los Angeles in 1921 on a 
year’s leave of absence from which he never returned. 


Aeolian Dividend Paid 


The board of directors of the Aeolian Company, New 
York, have declared the regular quarterly dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent on the preferred stock of the 
company, payable on December 31 to stockholders of record, 
December 20. 


Emma Otero Now a Hardman Artist 


Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura soprano, has been added 
to the extensive list of artists using the Hardman piano 
exclusively in their public appearances. Miss Otero is a 
— of General Machado, president of the Cuba Re- 
public. 
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The presence of the 
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in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
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in and out the town,Oh didn’t he 


An Old Time Piano Man Passes On— 
“Billy” Boothe—A Many Sided 
Genius—A Business Man and a 
Violinist Whose Virtuosity Was 
Widely Acknowledged. 


The that W. Franklyn Booth 
passed away on his seventieth year in Los Angeles. This 
may not cause the piano men of the past two decades to 
pause, but when it is said that this means “Billy” Boothe, 
the Old Timers will go back in memory and realize that one 
of the best known men in the piano business of the days of 
that time has met with the great adventure, and will recall 
many incidents that will bring regret to hear that this man of 
many facets as to brilliancy of intellect is no more. 

William F. Boothe was a many-sided personality. His 
musical inclinations were of the highest. His violin playing 
caused many to wonder why he did not make that his object 
in life. But “Billy” Boothe had a personality that caused 
him to wander from his musical ability and participate in the 
His inclinations caused him to cast tradi- 


aa 


announcement is made 


piano business. 
tions aside and pass into his own conceptions of how to sell 
The then old-fashioned 
piano men wondered if there were any limits as to the meth- 
ods he applied to overthrow things traditional and bring into 
active fulfilment what seemingly shattered all considerations 


pianos, and how to make them. 


as to the methods of manufacturing and distribution then in 
Keenly alive to the susceptibilities of the buying 
He had the courage 


vogue. 
public, “Billy” Booth went his way. 
of his convictions, and he operated upon what the then Old 


Timers thought were ruinous. 


A Great Violinist 


“Billy” Boothe might have built to great success in many 
of his ventures if he had not possessed a seemingly reckless 
for what any one might think of him and his 
With it all he was regarded as a genius in what- 
His trials were many, and through 


contempt 
methods. 
ever field he entered. 
them all he carried what he believed was best, never caring 
about the results just so long as he was doing something 
new, something startling. and carrying the full responsi- 
bility upon his own shoulders. 

His violin playing was his recreation, his all. He made 
musical friends, his playing was marvelous, and with this 
geinus, for genius it was, he overcame many prejudices 
that he deemed of little weight as far as he was concerned. 
Many are the stories told of these startling flights into the 
piano field 
him through all his ventures. 

The piano business was comparatively small in the days 
of “Billy” Boothe’s piano life. He turned to other pursuits 
and put in operation many methods that were just as original 
as his efforts in piano manufacturing and selling. 

After returning to the piano business he was little known 
to his old friends, for he lived a life that brought him peace 
and quietness on the Pacific Coast as a musician, teaching the 
violin and doing things in his playing that startled the musi- 
cal world that found him and his genius. This can best be 
told in excerpts from an article that appeared in the Los 
Angeles Sunday Times two or three years ago. Let us 


He showed that his musical knowledge carried 


read it: 
A Musical Analysis 


Mr. Booth, with the modesty of most master mechanics, 
lays. claim to superexcellence in only one branch of violin 
virtuosity, viz: the almost limitless complex of left-hand 
flexibility. Were this stalwart of the king of instruments 
a young man, his work even then would be regarded with 
gaping enthusiasm, but when one is told that Mr. Booth is 
almost sixty-eight years of age, one is practically confronted 
by a paradox. 

At the time of life when rheumatism, neuritis and harden- 
ing of arteries begin to spread their fell work through the 
human system, this musician enjoys a suppleness cof left- 
hand tendons that is simply astounding. 


When Jascha Heifetz comes to Los Angeles and unfolds 
his dazzling violin stunts, hundreds sit spellbound under the 
wizardry of his bow. Prof. Saslavsky, who died recently in 
San Francisco, declared some years ago that Heifetz’ equal 
would hardly bob up again in the next hundred years. 
Cesar Thomson visited America in his prime and set the 
critics agog with fiddle fireworks that before his time were 
regarded as impossible. In private he played Paganini’s 
“Moto Perpetuo” in octaves—a most stunning feat of 
fingering. 

Now it sounds like a contradiction in terms to declare 
that W. Franklyn Booth does left-hand acrobatic quirks that 
neither Heifetz nor Thomson can execute, and which, unless 
demonstrated, would be looked upon as impossible. 

Mr. Booth has fostered his technic under the tutorship 
of some of the world’s greatest artists, viz: Sauret, 
Schraedick, Jacobson, Viardot and Joachim. It was during 
his study days under the violin giants that the germ of his 
progressive left-hand system first manifested itself. Per- 
plexed in the extreme to have some of their artistic touches 
imparted to him, he finally made a merit of necessity and 
began himself to finish the window in Aladdin’s palace. 

When asked to demonstrate an intricate phrase, Sauret, 
the French master, would advise—“practice it, my boy, 
practice it—it’s the only way.” This vague discursive en- 
couragement of teaching brought no divine insight with it, 
so Mr. Booth set about it himself and formed a series of 
progressive exercises, not so much for the artist, to whom, 
as a rule, difficulties offer no bugbear, but for budding 
talent—and he builded better than he knew. 

The work flowered into a tremendous complication of 
technic. In days agone when a student floundered on a tenth 
stretch, he was consoled for his shortcoming by being in- 
formed that his left hand was too small. Had he lived 
in these days, the disheartened youngster would have been 
— to the fact that any normal hand can easily make 
tenths. 

Carl Flesch, who has taken the wall from the great Auer 
in the pedagogue line, stated recently that he once heard 
a young Hungarian violinist, Nagy Jani, do passages in 
tenths by using the 1-3, 2-4 fingering. For Mr. Booth, 
this is only child’s play and is one of his daily exercises— 
in fact, the Los Angeles maestro derides his own ability 
because he says all left-hand curlicues he does are possible 
to average talent and to any one that goes at them in the 
right way. 

Until Mr. Booth startled the violin world with fingered 
harmonics they had remained in the dim shadows of the 
impossible. Fingered fourths were also looked upon as 
chimerical, but these were mastered. Then to reach the 
apex of the uncanny, the modern Paganini pulled off 
trilled tenths with consummate ease. 


Great Violinists Agree 


The Rambler has several manuscripts that illustrate what 
is said in these excerpts. They have been shown to some 
of the great violinists of the world from time to time and 
have excited comments that indicated the truth of what is 
said by the Los Angeles paper. The last days of the volatile 
“Billy” Booth were spent in a way that he has described to 
The Rambler as ideal in a musical sense. He taught, read, 
and played his beloved instrument. 

Few have ever connected the W. Franklyn Booth with the 
“Billy” Booth of the past. His genius always radiated good 
fellowship. He made many friends with his violin, but he 
did not belittle his music—he loved it with a strenuousness 
that carried him above commercial things. His old friends 
knew that some day he would give his life to it, but too 
late in his days to step into the lime light of prominence 
his genius certainly would have attained had he given his 
work to it when in his physical prime. 

Mr. Boothe leaves three brothers, all well known in the 
piano business, these being John Boothe, now of Los 
Angeles; Charles B. Boothe, of the Pacific Coast, and 
Edwin M. Boothe, of New York. William F. Boothe was a 
man of parts, of high ideals as to his music, and his last 
years marked him as one who could live an ideal life which 
gave him that satisfaction that is the reward of genius 
and seeking for the attainable in peace and studious quiet- 
ness and satisfaction in his music. 
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An Interesting Article on Piano Quality 
from a Steinway Publication—Are 
Pianos of the Present Day Better or 
Worse Than Those of Pre-War 
Days? 

Here is an interesting article that will prove edifying 
to the piano men of this country. It is taken from the 
interesting house publication of Steinway & Sons, Hamburg, 
Germany, called the “S & S Mitteilungen.” This publica- 
tion is printed in three languages, and passes to all the 
Steinway & Sons interests in Europe and America. The 
article in English in the November number discusses the 
quality of pianos before and after the war. Also, there 
are given some rather starting deductions as to jazz music 
and its effects upon the wearing qualities of the piano: 


The Piano in the Past and Present 
Again and again we encounter among the public the 
opinion that pianos built nowadays, particularly those made 
by the leading firms, are inferior in quality to those pro- 
duced in pre-war times in contra-distinction to the promi- 
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nence given to the present motor car industry, whose im- 
provements are incessantly lauded in spite of the fact that 
the popularization of the motor car demanded great reduc- 
tions in quality (at least in Europe). To go to the root of 
those assertions is the task of the expert and in doing so we 
arrive at very interesting conclusions. 

Constant and regular observation kept on several hundred 
instruments in actual use and originating from the output of 
various years, i. e., before and after the war, has elucidated 
the fact that a considerable percentage is much more subject 
to wear (inasmuch as it is permissible to speak of such at 
all in connection with the piano) than the remainder. 
Simultaneously the fact has been established that the first 
category comprises not only instruments which were built 
after the war, but includes also a good many of much older 
date. 

To the layman their underlying causes have at once been 
explained and their comparatively easy remedying is made 
apparent. However, even the most careful examination of 
the instrument will not divulge the real cause, but unless 
abnormal conditions of temperature (proximity to radiator, 
balcony door, etc.) are accountable, it will be discovered on 
looking at the owner’s music selection. The destroyer of 
the piano is the JAZZ. Jazz music requires but little 
musical sense and consists of at least 95 per cent rhythm. 
The more pronounced this rhythm is, i. e., the better the 
jazz music is played, or the less musical it is, the more 
chopped it has to be played. In addition to this there is 
the syncopation which requires such a rapid tempo of play- 
ing that the keys are not struck vertically, but slantwise, 
by which manner of playing the key bushing has to stand 
more wear in six hours than in so many months of ordinary 
use with the pre-jazz music. 

The object of this article is not to enter into any con- 
troversy against jazz music. This has become part and 
parcel of our time, an illustration of the modern tempo, 
and although the older generation cannot be induced to 
accept it, but terms it nigger music or acrobatic nigger 
dancing and other pet-names, it will remain for the time 
being a necessity born not from a craving for art, but from 
a craze or longing for movement. It will have nothing 
to do and has nothing to do with art being too affirmative 
of pleasures of life, a kind of mental gymnastics which 
has an eccentric effect as soon as it is performed. 

But now let us return to the piano. From what has been 
said above it appears likely that Jazz will continue to hold 
its own in the near future, and piano makers will do well 
to make provision against the greater wear and tear caused 
by it, which purpose for private use can be attained by 
bushing the keys with leather and for public use by the 
additional adoption of harder hammers, thicker bass string 
cores and similar small re-inforcements. However, the 
quintessence is: The piano of the present is equal to the 
pre-war piano with regard to acoustics and in technical 
respects it is superior in consequence of the daily progress. 


A Factor in Replacement 

What is said here indicates the close study that is given 
the piano in Europe as to quality and tone production. The 
reference to jazz is especially of value. It might be said 
by those who decry the fact there is no replacement as to 
pianos that jazz is something to be cultivated if it helps to 
destroy the usefulness of these instruments that form the 
basis of music. 

As to jazz being American, Walter Damrosch in his talk 
the other night over the radio for the National Broadcasting 
Company denies that jazz originated in this country. By 
actual demonstration with the National Symphony Orchestra 
and illustrations on the piano proves that Russia is the 
guilty country. Russian music, composed years before jazz 
made its appearance in this country, served to carry out 
what Mr. Damrosch said. 

If the playing of jazz music does damage on account of 
the required tempo as played upon the keyboard of the 
piano, does not the same side-swiping of the keys carry 
out in the playing of any music upon the piano? The 
Rambler just asks this in passing it along to the piano men 
here that have to meet the astounding longevity of the 
Steinway & Sons pianos. 


R.C. A. Monopoly Case Ended 


The Federal Trade Commission has finally announced dis- 
missal of its complaint charging monopoly in the manufac- 
ture and sale of radio devices against the Radio Corporation 
of America, the General Electric Company, The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Co., the International Radio Tele- 
graph Co., the United Fruit Company, and the Wireless 
Specialty Apparatus Co. 

The commission’s decision was taken on the motions of 
counsel for the interested companies filed with the commis- 
sion last June, asking dismissal of the case on ground of 
insufficient proof and lack of jurisdiction. 

The commission’s complaint, issued in 1924, specifically 
charged that the companies involved “combined and con- 
spired with the effect of restraining competition and cre- 
ating monopoly in the manufacture, purchase and sale of 
radio apparatus and other electrical devices and monopoliz- 
ing radio communication.” 


Mrs. Heine on Radio Merchandising 

Mrs. Sarah Heine, president of the Heine Piano Co., 
returned home to San Francisco after an auto trip to Detroit 
with G. O. Heine. The desire to reach home ahead of the 
winter storms made Mrs. Heine give up her projected trip 
to visit some of the New York piano factories. She was 
interested in studying the extraordinary demand for radio 
which seemed prevalent everywhere except in Texas. Mrs. 
Heine said that for some reason Texas did not seem to have 
succumbed to radio, at least not to the extent to which other 
States seemed to be taking their amusement from the air. 
For a music dealer, Mrs. Heine considers radio a very seri- 
ous problem, partly because of constant changes in the 
sets themselves and partly because of the system of paying 
within thirty days which makes the dealer carry a heavy 
financial burden, when customers buy on the installmen 
plan. Sena : 
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Two Views of the Wurlitzer Plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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The front elevation of the main building as seen from the main entrance to the factory grounds. This does not give an adequate 
impression of the vast amount of floor space, since the building stretches back to a considerable distance . . . a veritable “factory city” 
of the most modern design and efficiency in operation. 
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An artistic view right at the entrance to the executive offices of the Wurlitzer plant, the plaza with the old world fountain in the center. 
This gives an indication as to why the Wurlitzer North Tonawanda plant is pointed to as one of the most artistic institutions of its kind. 
It is no wonder that Wurlitzer employees average many years of service, working in such surroundings. 
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